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New  Haven  College 


Objectives  of  the  College 

New  Haven  College  is  an  independent  community  college  operating  in 
Yale  University  as  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  and  co-educational  institution. 
As  a  community  college,  the  College  serves  the  educational  needs  of  the  New 
Haven-Southern  Connecticut  area. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  College  has  been,  traditionally  since  its 
organization  in  1920,  to  give  educational  training  particularly  in  those 
fields  of  engineering  and  business  which  best  accommodate  the  training 
needs  of  employees  and  potential  employees  in  this  community. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  New  Haven  College  is  to  help  the  student 
realize  his  vocational  aims,  and  also  to  help  him,  through  a  program  of 
guidance  and  general  education,  in  achieving  broader  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  life. 

Historical  Landmarks:   1920-1955 

1920— Organized  as  branch  of  Northeastern  University.  Stimulated  by 
the  needs  and  demands  of  returning  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

1926— Incorporated  as  an  independent  college  by  act  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature.  Established  relations  with  Yale  University  whereby  the  Uni- 
versity provided  facilities  as  a  contribution  to  the  improved  work  of  this 
new  community  institution. 

1930— Movement  toward  planned  "programs"  for  employed  adults  and 
away  from  the  previous  practice  of  offering  a  scattering  of  relatively  un- 
related courses.  This  movement,  which  held  significant  emphasis  in  the 
continuing  progress  of  the  institution,  was  stimulated  by  Ellis  C.  Maxcy, 
Director  of  the  College  from  1930  to  1937. 

1938— Planned  cooperation  with  business  and  industry,  proved  through 
a  two-year  program  of  experimentation,  led  to  the  appointment  by  com- 
panies of  our  300  coordinators  to  act  as  counselors  and  liaison  officers  be- 
tween the  company,  the  College  and  the  student-employee.  From  this  move- 
ment toward  closer  cooperation  the  Work-Study  Program  of  the  College  was 
born. 

1941— The  Engineering,  Science,  and  Management  War  Training  Pro- 
gram, organized  through  federal  sponsorship  and  financing  as  an  aid  to  war 
industry.  This  was  an  official  program  of  Yale  University,  administered  in 
New  Haven  County  by  the  College.  Experience  in  this  program  revealed 
new  areas  of  long-term  service  to  this  industrial  community  that  should 
continue  to  be  served  by  the  community  college  and  brought  about  an 
expanded  curriculum  in  the  regular  college  program. 

1944-The  enrollment  of  the  first  veteran  of  World  War  H.  By  1947, 
the  registration  of  veterans  constituted  69  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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The  development  of  five-year  Employee  Training  Agreements  with 
companies  which  enabled  the  College  through  new  and  improved  rela- 
tions with  business  to  adapt  its  programs  to  the  post-war  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Funds  from  the  Agreements  brought  new  and  increased  leadership, 
new  direct  services  to  cooperating  companies,  and  new  programs  of  study 
to  fit  post-war  needs  of  the  community. 

1948— Approved  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

1949— Announcement  of  the  Cooperative  Program  of  Education— a.\ter- 
nating  full-time  study  and  full-time  work  by  quarters.  This  plan,  originated 
by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1906,  was  a  natural  outgrowth  in  New 
Haven  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  cooperation  between  the  College, 
business,  and  industry  of  the  community. 

1952— First  class  in  the  School  of  Executive  Development  (SED)  ,  a  four 
year  program  for  middle-level  executives  for  the  development  of  additional 
breadth  and  understanding  aside  from  specialization.  The  program  is  under 
the  guidance  of  a  group  of  senior  executives  of  New  Haven  business  and 
industry,  which  further  exemplifies  the  cooperation  between  the  College 
and  industry  in  meeting  both  present  and  future  needs. 

Relations  With  Yale  University 

New  Haven  College  operates  in  Yale  University  as  an  independent 
community  institution.  Yale  contributes  ten  buildings  without  charge  as  a 
part  of  its  service  to  the  community.  These  buildings  include  laboratories 
of  engineering  and  basic  sciences,  libraries,  lecture  rooms,  and  administrative 
offices.  Needless  to  say,  the  community  would  find  it  exceedinglv  difficult 
to  duplicate  these  facilities,  and  without  them  the  type  of  program  offered 
by  the  College  would  be  impossible. 

The  College,  however,  is  in  every  respect  an  independent  institution 
chartered  as  a  separate  corporation  by  legislative  action.  Its  Board  of 
Governors  is  composed  of  representatives  from  industrv,  Yale  Universitv. 
the  Y.M.C.A.  of  New  Haven,  the  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  College,  and 
the  Foremen's  Club  of  New  Haven.  By  virtue  of  its  independence,  it  is  free 
to  analyze  the  needs  of  the  community  for  collegiate  education  and  then 
to  organize  programs  of  instruction  most  appropriate  to  those  needs. 

The  many  personal  contributions  of  the  faculty  and  administrative 
officers  of  Yale  University  are  also  of  special  significance  to  the  program  of 
instruction.  In  1954-55  sixteen  meml^ers  of  the  Yale  faculty  carried  instruc- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  College.  Several  others  served  as  advisers  in 
their  specific  fields.  Through  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  men  recognized 
as  authorities  in  their  respective  fields,  the  College  is  able  to  enter  many 
more  areas  of  specialization  than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 

Divisions  of  the  College 

New  Haven  College  has  three  divisions:  The  Ne^v  Haven  "S'MCA  Junior 
College,  which  is  the  legally  chartered  degree-granting  division;  The  Di- 
vision of  Special  Studies;  and  The  School  of  Executive  Development. 
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The  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College 

The  Junior  College  offers  two  degree  programs:  The  Evening  Work 
Study  Program  and  The  Daytime  Cooperative  Program. 

The  Evening  Work  Study  Program  offers  Associate  in  Science  degrees 
in  Accounting,  Business  Administration,  General  Studies,  Management, 
Electrical  Engineering,  General  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

The  Daytime  Cooperative  Program,  intended  for  recent  high  school 
graduates,  alternates  full-time  studies  with  positions  procured  by  the  Col- 
lege in  business  and  industry.  Students  may  earn  the  Associate  in  Science 
by  completing  all  of  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

The  Division  of  Special  Studies 

This  division  offers  special  courses,  usually  of  a  non-credit  nature,  in 
engineering,  business,  and  general  areas.  These  special  courses  are  intended 
as  more  immediate  aids  to  specialized  jobs  in  business  and  industry.  Courses 
are  generally  scheduled  in  the  evening.  (For  further  information  refer  to 
index  and  request  separate  bulletins.) 

The  School  of  Executive  Development 

This  four-year  program  for  middle-level  executives  consists  of  advanced 
management  studies  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  development  of  additional 
breadth  and  understanding  aside  from  specialization.  The  school  is  guided 
by  a  group  of  senior  executives  of  New  Haven  business  and  industry,  and 
the  enrollment  is  limited  to  individuals  designated  by  their  respective  com- 
panies and  approved  by  the  College.  The  program  operates  in  the  late 
afternoon  hours.  (See  index  and  request  separate  bulletin  for  further 
information.) 
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New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College 


New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College  is  the  fully  accredited,  degree  grant- 
ing division  of  New  Haven  College.  The  Associate  in  Science  degree  may  be 
earned  through  the  successful  completion  of  all  graduation  requirements  in 
either  of  the  two  programs  of  study  which  make  up  the  Junior  College— 

The  Evening  Work-Study  Program 
The  Cooperative  Program 

The  Evening  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  designed  mainly  for 
people  carrying  full-time  positions,  provides  degree  programs  in  the  broad 
fields  of  business,  engineering,  management,  and  in  general  studies. 

The  Cooperative  Program,  which  is  designed  for  more  recent  high 
school  graduates,  alternates  between  periods  of  full-time  on-campus  studies 
and  full-time  work  in  positions  procured  by  the  College  in  business  and 
industry. 

Both  programs  of  study  include  curricula  which  offer  vocational  train- 
ing, preparation  for  university  transfer,  and  general  education. 

The  Degree  Programs  of  the  Junior  College 

The  offerings  of  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College,  which  lead  to  the 
Associate  in  Science  degree,  fall  into  two  major  programs: 

The  Evening  Work-Study  Program,  which  offers  the  Associate  in  Science 
in: 

Accounting  Electrical  Engineering 

Business    Administration  General  Engineering 

General   Studies  Mechanical  Engineering 

Management  Metallurgical   Engineering 

The  Daytime  Cooperative  Program,  in  w^hich  a  student  may  earn  the 
Associate  in  Science  degree  and  in  so  doing  may  elect  a  limited  number  of 
courses  from  the  fields  of  business,  engineering,  management  and  general 
studies. 

Accreditations  and  Memberships 

New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College  is  a  co-educational,  non-sectarian, 
independent  institution  of  higher  learning  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  accredited  by  the  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education  and  holding  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  the  Association  of  YMCA  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  Con- 
necticut Conference  of  Junior  Colleges,  the  New  England  Junior  College 
Council,  the  Connecticut  Covmcil  on  Higher  Education,  and  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Transferability  of  Credit 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  among  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  transfer  of  credit  from  this  College  to  another  institution  will  be 
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determined  by  the  other  institution  in  terms  of  the  achievement  and 
promise  of  the  individual  seeking  transfer.  The  institution  to  which  transfer 
is  being  made  will  also  evaluate  specific  courses  in  terms  of  their  length  and 
content  in  relation  to  its  specific  requirements.  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior 
College  is  an  accredited  institution  and  its  credits  will  be  given  considera- 
tion by  the  major  institutions  of  the  country  in  terms  of  the  conditions 
outlined  above. 

Student  Personnel  Services 

In  the  interest  of  assisting  each  student  to  achieve  his  fullest  develop- 
ment as  a  personality  and  of  helping  him  to  utilize  most  effectively  the 
instruction  offered,  the  College  makes  available  to  all  students  a  variety  of 
services  which  are  his  for  the  asking. 

These  services  include: 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Testing 

Job  Placement  (see  index) 

Loans  and  Scholarships 

Student  Activities 

Counseling  and  Guidance  —  Members  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
College  reserve  much  of  their  non-teaching  evening  hours  for  counseling 
with  students.  In  addition,  one  staff  member  is  available  to  students  at  all 
hours  when  the  college  office  is  open.  Students  need  only  to  request  an 
appointment  in  order  to  seek  information  and  help.  By  inquiring  at  the 
office,  a  student  may  learn  who  is  most  qualified  to  discuss  his  problem  with 
him.  Counseling  and  guidance  is  offered  in  such  areas  as  program  planning; 
study  habits  and  methods;  personal,  marital  or  domestic  problems;  voca- 
tional selection  and  choice;  job  adjustment;  relationship  with  Veterans 
Administration,  the  military  establishments  and  Selective  Service;  and 
others. 

Testing  —  Counselors,  upon  request,  will  report  and  interpret  to  students 
the  results  of  their  entrance  tests. 

The  Director  of  Student  Personnel,  as  a  professional  vocational  coun- 
selor, is  prepared  to  undertake  vocational  testing  and  counseling  w^ith 
students  requesting  this  service. 

Tuition  Loan  Fund  —  Gifts  to  the  College  have  made  possible  a  revolving 
loan  fund  which  is  administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies  established 
h\  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  assist  students  to  meet  tuition  costs  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  not  more  than  fifty  percent  of  their  tuition  for  any  one 
semester.  No  interest  charge  is  made  for  this  loan.  Applications  for  assistance 
should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  College. 

Scholarships  and  Grants-in-Aid  —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  and 
grants-in-aid,  amounting  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  tuition,  are 
available  each  year.  These  are  awarded  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  record,  ability  to  profit  from  the  program  and  financial 
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need.  To  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship,  a  student  is  expected  to  have  a 
Quality  Point  Ratio  of  3.0  for  work  taken  at  this  College.  Scholastic  require- 
ments to  qualify  for  a  grant-in-aid  are  a  Quality  Point  Ratio  of  2.0. 
Application  forms  may  be  secured  from  the  College  office. 

The  Foremen's  Club  of  New  Haven  makes  available  scholarships  to 
students  attending  the  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College.  These  scholar- 
ships are  administered  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Foremen's 
Club  under  the  policies  established  by  the  Club. 

The  Alumni  Association  makes  scholarship  grants  to  undergraduates  as 
well  as  to  outstanding  members  of  each  graduating  class. 

The  New  Haven  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Tool  Engineers 
provides  an  annual  scholarship  to  a  student  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Student  Councei  —  A  student  Council  of  twenty  members  is  elected  annually 
by  the  student  body.  The  Council  bears  the  responsibility  for  initiating, 
organizing  and  carrying  through  extra-curricular  activities  and  of  perform- 
ing liaison  functions  between  students  and  the  college  staff.  The  major  work 
of  the  Council  is  performed  through  its  four  standing  committees:  Student- 
Faculty  Relations,  Social,  Athletic  and  Orientation. 

The  Engineering  Society  -  The  Engineering  Society  of  the  College  is 
chartered  as  a  student  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers 
which  has  as  its  aims  "to  promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
engineers,  to  stimulate  public  service  in  the  profession,  to  encourage  and 
develop  the  efficiency  of  the  engineer,  and  to  promote  unity  in  the 
profession." 

The  activities  of  the  society  include  lectures,  discussions  and  field  trips 
designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  field  of  engineering  and  to  supplement 
formal  study. 

Full  membership  is  open  to  engineering  graduates,  and  to  under- 
graduates who  have  completed  second  year  engineering  mathematics.  Stu- 
dents who  are  fully  matriculated  as  freshmen  in  engineering  may  hold 
associate  membership. 

Athletic  Activities  —  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Student  Council  and  the 
sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  College  staff,  intramural  competition  is 
organized  in  basketball,  bowling,  golf  and  tennis. 

The  college  basketball  team,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  coach,  competes  in 
one  of  the  leagues  of  the  New  Haven  Y.M.C.A. 

Y.M.C.A.  Privileges  —  Each  male  student  enrolled  in  the  College  is  granted 
free  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  New  Haven  Y.M.C.A.  during  his  period  of 
enrollment.  He  may  participate  in  gioup  sports  conducted  there  under  the 
supervision  of  a  member  of  the  College  staff,  or  he  may  individually  use  the 
privileges  at  times  convenient  to  him. 

Each  student  who  wishes  to  use  the  Y.M.C.A.  must  obtain  an  identifica- 
tion card  at  the  College  office  each  semester  and  present  it  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
After  satisfying  the  physical  examination  requirements  he  may  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  his  privileges  during  each  period  of  enrollment  in  the 
College. 
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Student  Newspaper  —  The  News  is  the  newspaper  edited  and  published 
by  the  student  group.  Any  student  may  volunteer  his  services  on  the  news- 
paper staff. 

Policy  Board  of  the  News  -  The  Board  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  electing  the  editor  and  associate  editor  of  The  News;  of  establishing, 
defining  and  executing  policies  relating  to  the  purpose,  function,  coverage, 
circulation  and  the  selection  of  articles  for  publication. 

Membership  on  the  board  consists  of  three  members  of  The  News  staff, 
two  members  of  the  Student  Council  and  the  faculty  advisor  of  each  of  the 
two  groups. 

Social  Activities  —  The  Open  House  and  Orientation  Assembly  at  the 
opening  of  each  semester  provides  an  occasion  for  the  induction  of  new 
students  into  the  life  of  the  College.  Addresses  by  members  of  the  College 
staff  are  followed  by  a  program  of  entertainment  including  dancing  and 
other  recreational  activities,  and  by  exhibitions  of  physical  activities  of  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Guest  Night  —  Students  and  faculty  invite  wives,  husbands  or  friends  to 
attend  classes  with  them  at  the  College  and  entertain  them  informally 
following  class  visits. 

Dances  —  Three  or  four  dances,  informal  and  semi-formal,  are  held 
annually  for  the  entire  student  body. 

Other  Social  Activities  include  those  sponsored  by  the  various  student 
organizations  among  which  are  the  senior  banquet;  meetings  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  with  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Faculty  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; parties  held  by  the  News  staff,  the  professional  societies  and  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Program;  and  the  Alumni  reception 
for  members  of  the  graduating  class  following  commencement. 

Veterans 

New  Haven  College  is  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration  for  the 
education  of  veterans  under  the  terms  of  both  Public  Law  346  and  Public 
Law  550   (Korean  G.L  Bill) . 

Large  numbers  of  veterans  have  enrolled  in  the  College  since  the  first 
one  enrolled  in  1914. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  full  evening  program  of  the  College  is 
approximately  a  half-time  program,  veterans  attending  evening  classes  have 
approximately  twice  the  time  for  education  for  which  they  are  eligible  in 
a  full  time  program.  Those  enrolled  in  a  full  time  program  naturally  will 
be  using  their  eligibility  at  the  full  rate. 

Change  of  Program  —  Veterans  Administration  regulations  do  not  permit 
the  College  to  authorize  a  change  of  program  for  a  veteran.  Changes  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Counseling  —  Although  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel  is  the  official 
designated  to  handle  veteran's  problems,  each  member  of  the  administrative 
staff  is  available  and  prepared  to  discuss  problems  with  veterans.  Appoint- 
ments may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  College. 
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Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  plays  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  College. 
Monthly  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  are  held.  During  the  course 
of  a  year  the  Association  holds  several  general  business,  social  and  educa- 
tional meetings. 

The  Association  elects  a  representative  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
College.  It  awards  scholarships  to  deserving  students  and  prizes  to  outstand- 
ing members  of  each  graduating  class.  During  the  commencement  season  it 
is  host  to  the  graduating  class  at  a  commencement  social  event  and  at  a  recep- 
tion for  graduates  and  their  families  at  the  close  of  commencement  exercises. 

Scholastic  Regulations 

Change  of  Program  —  Requests  for  change  of  program  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Academic  standing,  which  will  act  upon  such  requests. 

Grading  System  —  The  following  grading  system  is  in  use,  and  except 
where  otherwise  specified,  applies  both  to  examinations  and  to  term  work. 
The  weight  of  a  final  examination  grade  is  a  matter  individually  determined 
by  each  instructor. 

A  Superior 

B  Good 

C  Fair 

D  Lowest  passing  grade 

F  Failure 

Inc.  Incomplete.  This  grade  is  used  to  indicate  that  a  student,  who 
has  otherwise  done  satisfactory  work,  has  been  unable,  due  to 
extenuating  circumstances,  to  complete  work,  other  than  a  final 
examination,  which  can  be  made  up.  In  order  to  remove  the 
"incomplete,"  such  work  must  be  made  up  before  the  first  day 
of  the  following  semester.  Otherwise  the  "Inc."  remains  on 
the  record,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  course  and  it  must  be  re- 
peated before  further  work  for  which  it  is  prerequisite  may  be 
taken. 

Wd.  Withdrawal.  This  grade  indicates:  (1)  that  the  student  withdrew 
prior  to  the  midpoint  of  the  semester,  or  (2)  that  the  student 
withdrew  after  the  midpoint  of  the  semester,  and  that  his  work 
was  satisfactory  at  that  time. 

WF  This  grade  indicates  withdrawal  after  midpoint  in  the  semester 
with  unsatisfactory  work. 

X  This  grade  indicates  absence  from  the  final  examination  although 
term  work  is  passing.  When  extenuating  circumstances  have 
prevented  a  student  from  taking  a  final  examination,  it  must  be 
made  up  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  semester  upon  request 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for  make-up  examination.  If  the 
make-up  examination  is  not  taken  at  the  appropriate  time  the 
"X"  remains  on  the  record,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  course, 
and  it  must  be  repeated  before  further  work  for  which  it  is 
prerequisite  may  be  taken. 
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Grade  Reports  —  Reports  of  the  final  grade  in  each  subject  will  be  mailed 
to  the  student  soon  after  the  close  of  each  semester.  The  same  report  will 
be  mailed  to  employers  in  those  instances  where  the  student  has  given 
his  approval. 

Placement  on  Academic  Probation  —  The  academic  standing  of  each 
student  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  his  quality  point  ratio  each 
semester. 

The  quality  point  ratios  required  to  be  in  good  academic  standing  are 
as  follows: 

During  the  first  and  second  semester  of  enrollment  in   the 
College,  a  quality  point  ratio  of  1.5  is  required. 

After  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  third  semester,  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.6  is  required. 

Failure  to  earn  the  required  quality  point  ratio  in  any  semester  will 
place  a  student  on  academic  probation  for  the  following  semester  of 
enrollment. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  minimum  quality  point  ratio  of 
1.6  which  is  required  to  remain  in  good  academic  standing  from  semester  to 
semester  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  graduation  requirement  of  a  total  quality 
point  ratio  of  2.0.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  a  student  may  never  have  been 
on  probation  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  meet  graduation  requirements. 

In  order  to  determine  quality  point  ratios,  each  letter  grade  is  assigned 
a  quality  point  value: 

A  4  quality  points 

B  3  quality  points 

C  2  quality  points 

D  I  quality  point 

F  0  quality  points 

WF  0  quality  points 

The  quality  point  ratio  for  Work-Study  students  will  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  quality  points  each  semester  by  the  number  of  21/9 
semester  hour  courses  carried  during  the  semester. 

Examjile:  John  Doe  earns  C  in  Math  3-4  (a  five  semester  hour 
course) .  The  value  of  C  is  2  Q.P.'s,  and  a  5  semester  hour  course  is 
equivalent  to  two  21/2  semester  hour  courses.  2x2  =  4  Q.P.'s 
earned  in  Math  3-4.  He  also  earned  B  in  English  13  (21/0  semester 
hours).  The  value  of  B  is  3,  and  English  13  is  one  21/2  semester 
hour  course.  3x1  =  3  Q.P.'s  earned  in  English  13.  4  Math  Q.P.'s 
plus  3  English  Q.P.'s  =  7  Q.P.'s  earned  by  Doe.  The  total  program 
was  equal  to  three  21/9  semester  hour  courses.  His  Quality  Point 
Ratio  is  therefore  7  divided  by  3,  or  2.3  for  the  semester. 

The  quality  point  ratio  for  Cooperative  students  will  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  quality  point  value  of  each  grade  by  the  number  of  semes- 
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ter  hours  of  the  course,  then  dividing  the  total  quality  points  by  the  total 
semester  hours. 

Removal  of  Probation  or  Dismissal  for  Academic  Deficiency— 

1.  A  student  who  has  been  placed  on  probation  and  who  does  not 
earn  the  required  quality  point  ratio  in  the  next  semester  will  be  dismissed 
from  the  division  of  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

2.  A  student  who  has  twice  been  on  probation  will  be  dismissed  from 
the  division  of  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled  the  next  time  his  quality 
point  ratio  for  any  semester  falls  below  the  required  minimum. 

3.  A  student  whose  quality  point  ratio  in  any  one  semester  is  less 
than  1.0  will  be  dismissed  from  the  division  of  the  College  in  which  he 
is  enrolled. 

Readmission  —  Applications  for  readmission  to  this  College  after  a  student 
has  been  dismissed,  and  application  for  admission  to  this  College  following 
dismissal  from  another  college,  will  be  considered  only  after  the  lapse  of 
a  semester  and  only  when  the  student  provides  evidence  which  indicates  his 
probable  success  if  readmitted. 

Requests  for  readmission  should  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
at  least  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester  and  should  include 
evidence  supporting  the  student's  belief  that  he  may  succeed  if  readmitted. 

Placement  on  Honors  List  —  Students  who  earn  a  quality  point  ratio  of 
3.6,  or  better,  in  any  one  semester  will  be  placed  on  the  fionors  List  for 
that  semester.  Determination  of  the  quality  point  ratio  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  described  for  placement  on  probation. 

Attendance  Regulations 

The  College  does  not  recognize  excused  absences  and  such  a  thing 
as  a  "free  cut"  does  not  exist.  Classes  are  operated  on  the  policy  that  it  is 
necessary  for  all  students  to  attend  all  class  meetings.  If  a  class  is  missed,  the 
benefits  from  participation  in  the  class  discussion  and  instruction  are  com- 
pletely lost.  No  student,  regardless  of  ability,  can  afford  that  loss. 

However,  it  is  recognized  that  illness,  unforeseen  job  commitments  and 
other  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student  will  make  it  impossible  for 
every  student  to  attend  every  class  meeting.  Therefore,  the  following 
regulations  are  in  effect: 

1.  A  student  is  automatically  dropped  from  each  class  in  which  his 
absences  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  class  meetings  per  semester  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  absences  are  consecutive  or  intermittent  and  regard- 
less of  reason.  The  student,  the  instructor,  and  (in  the  case  of  veterans)  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  notified. 

2.  Before  a  student  reaches  twenty  per  cent  absences  in  class  he  is  sent 
a  warning  notice  advising  him  of  the  danger  of  being  dropped. 
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3.  After  being  dropped,  the  student  may  apply  to  a  member  of  the 
administrative  staff  for  reinstatement,  the  responsibility  for  application 
being  entirely  his.  This  application,  furthermore,  must  be  immediate.  The 
purpose  of  this  regulation  is  to  permit  the  consideration  of  exceptional 
cases,  but  for  the  majority,  reinstatement  will  not  be  considered. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

The  Associate  in  Science  degree  will  be  conferred  at  Commencement 
when  the  student  has  met  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Has  comjileted  all  the  course  requirements  outlined  in  one  of  the 
programs  leading  to  the  degree; 

2.  Has  earned  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  at  least  2.0; 

3.  Has  been  recommended  by  the  faculty;  ', 

4.  Has  met  all  financial  obligations.  ■ 

Degree  With  Honors  — 

A  degree  with  honors  is  awarded  to  students  who  have  a  quality  point 
ratio  of  3.33  for  the  semester  hours  specifically  required  for  the  degree  pro- 
gram from  which  they  are  being  graduated,  and  who  have  taken  all  the 
required  work  at  this  College. 

Transfer  students  will  be  awarded  honors  on  the  same  basis,  provided 
however,  that  their  total  average  will  be  considered  only  when  they  have  an 
honor  average  for  studies  completed  at  this  College. 

Degree  With  High  Honors  — 

A  degree  with  high  honors  is  awarded  to  students  who  have  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  3.6  based  on  the  same  considerations  as  noted  above. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  degrees  with  honors,  credits  earned  by 
crediting  examinations  and  electives  in  excess  of  those  required  will  not 
be  considered. 

Transfer  Students  — 

Students  who  have  been  granted  advanced  standing  for  credits  earned 
at  another  college  are  required  to  earn  a  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours 
at  New  Haven  College,  ten  of  which  must  be  in  their  major  field  of  study. 

Non-Degree  Students 

Regular  Courses  —  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  be  candidates  for  the 
Associate  in  Science  degree  but  who  desire  to  study  any  of  the  regular 
courses  offered  in  the  programs  of  study,  may  enroll  in  these  courses 
as  non-degree  students.  Non-degree  students  must  meet  the  regular 
admission  requirements  of  the  College  and  must  satisfy  course  prerequisites. 
Course  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  means  of  transfer  of  credit,  bv 
either  a  Crediting  or  Qualifying  Examination,  or  by  evidence  of  previous 
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practical  training.  The  Qualifying  and  Crediting  Examinations  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  the  catalog.  Evaluation  of  practical  experience  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  division  chairman  concerned,  who  will  make 
recommendation  to  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  for  final  ap- 
proval. Non-degree  students  are  expected  to  attain  the  same  academic 
standards  as  degree  students,  to  pay  the  same  tuition  and  other  fees  and  to 
come  under  the  regidations  of  the  College  in  the  same  manner  as  degree 
students. 

Auditors  —  An  auditor  may  audit  any  course  offered  in  the  Evening  Work- 
Study  Program.  An  auditor  is  defined  as  one  who  is:  (1)  a  non-participant 
in  class  discussion,  written  assignments,  and  examinations;  (2)  not  subject 
to  attendance  regulations;  (3)  not  granted  any  credit.  Auditors  pay  the  same 
amount  of  tuition  and  the  same  initial  application  fee  as  regular  students 
(see  pages  .HG,  37) ,  but  no  other  fees  are  charged.  They  may  enter  a  class  at 
any  time. 

Special  financial  regulations  apply  to  auditors.   They  are: 
1— Tuition  in  full  is  payable  in  advance. 
2— Full  tuition  is  charged  regardless  of  the  entering  date. 
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Baratz,  Morton  S.  Economics 

B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Instructor  in  Economics,  Yale  University 

Benbow,  Terence  H.  Marketing  Research 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  Middlebury  College,  University  of  Brussels 

BoGAN,  Stephen  C.  D.C.  Machines 

B.E.,  M.Eng.,  Yale  University 

Booth,  C.  E.  Physics 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University 
Registered  Professional  Engineer,  Westcott  &  Mapes,  Incorporated 

Breslin,  John  A.  Principles  of  Marketing 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  GSB,  New  York  University 
Market  Research  Manager,  Armstrong  Rubber  Company 

Brinckerhoff,  Matthew  V.  Personnel  Administration 

Coordinator  of  Personnel  Administration,  The  United   Illuminating 
Company 

Burgess,  Robert  W.  Introduction  to  Design 

Chief  Engineer,  Greist  Manufacturing  Company 

Carrington,  Franklyn  H.  Accounting 

A.S.,  New  Haven  College; 
C.P.A.,  State  of  Connecticut 
F.  H.  Carrington  and  Company 

Christian,  Rena  G.  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  King's  College,  London 

CoDOLA,  Frank  C.  Machine  Design 

B.M.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.E.,  Yale  University 
Analytical  Engineer,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Corporation,  East  Hart- 
ford 

Coffey^  James  Patrick  Engineering  Drawing 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.Eng.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Yale  University 

Colby,  Mark  T.  Writing  Laboratory 

B.A.,  Brown  University 
Reporter,  Yale  University  News  Bureau 
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CoNKLiNG,  George  J.  Accounting 

A.S.,  New  Haven  College 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Finance  and  Control,  State  of  Connecticut 

Davitz,  Mrs.  Lois  J.  Speech 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Fischer,  Frederick  F.  Accounting 

B.C. A.  Northeastern  University 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  Connecticut 

Member  State  Board  of  Accounting;  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Account- 
ing; Partner  in  Baker,  Goodyear,  and  Co. 

Fischer,  Frederick  G. 

B.S.  in  Economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  Connecticut 
Partner  in  Baker,  Goodyear  and  Co. 

FuRBUsH,  Allen  A.  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Assistant  Physical  Director,  New  Haven  YMCA 

GoDET,  Maurice  R.  Thermodynamics 

B.M.E.,  New  York  University;  M.M.E.,  Yale  University 

Ghoreyeb,  John  W.  Fundamentals  of  Supervision 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Employee  Relations,  The  United  Illuminating  Company 

Graham,  Robert  B.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management 

B.S.,   Lafayette   College 

Department  Head,  Estimating  and  Standards,  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  Company 

Harvey,  Eleanor  Speech 

B.L.L,  Emerson  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University 
Speech  and  Hearing  Consultant,  New  Haven  Public  Schools 

Healey,  Robert  M.  English 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University 
Yale  Divinity  School 

Heath,  John  M.  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University 
Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  Hopkins  Grammar  School 

Heiss,  Elwood  D.  Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Lebanon  Valley  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Professor  of  Science,  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
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HowF.LL,  John  J.  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Director,  Yale  Fairfield  Study  of  Elementary  Teaching 

Hunt,  Lfigh  W.  Engineering  Draiving 

Assistant  Chief  Draftsman,  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company 

Iaccarino,  Carl  J.  Mathematics 

A.S.,  New  Haven  College 
Development  and  Standards  Engineer,  J-B-T  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kaminskv,  Ralph  Economics 

B.A.,  University  of  Manitoba 
Instructor,  Yale  University 

KossACK,  Carl  R,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College 

Kuslan,  Louis  I.  Modern  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;   M.A.,  Yale  University;   Ph.D.,  Yale 

University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science,  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College 

Langewisch,  Paul  Physics 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  Bucknell  University 
Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  United  Illuminating  Company 

Lavelle,  Francis  H.  Engineering  Drawing 

B.E.,  Yale  University;  M.Eng.,  Yale  University 
Junior  Structural  Engineer,  A.  G.  Beaulieu  Associates 

Malony,  Henry  N.  Basketball  Coach 

A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College 
Physical  Education  Department,  New  Flaven  YMCA 

Martin,  Everett  W.  Industrial  Safety,  Speech 

B.S.,  Harvard  University 
Director  of  Educational  Projects,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Meyer,  Theodore  H.  Statistics  and  Quality  Control 

B.S.,  Indiana  University 
Supervisor,  Quality  Control,  General  Electric  Company 

MiLLiGAN,  William  E.  Chemistry,  Non-ferrous  Metallurgy 

B.A.Sc,  University  of  Toronto 
Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Yale  University 

Monderer,  Jack  Psychology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  LTniversity  of  Nebraska 
Counselor,  Vocational  Counseling  Service 
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Nesline,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.  Communications  Circuits 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.Eng.,  Yale  University 
Graduate  Assistant,  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Yale  University 

Northrop,  Gaylord  M.  Electric  Power  Transmission 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Arkansas 
Graduate  Assistant,  Yale  University 

NowAK,  George  J.  Accounting 

B.S.,    American    International    College;    M.B.A.,    Wharton    School    of 

Finance  and  Commerce 
Certified  Public  Accountant 

Orr,  James  M.  Psychology 

B.A.,  Muskingum  College;  Ed.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.A.,  Yale 
University 

Owens,  J.  Harold  Physical  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Associate   Professor  of  Science   and   Mathematics,    New   Haven   State 
Teachers  College 

Palmer,  Stuart  H.  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Yale  University 

Parker,  Lawrence  C.  Production  Control 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Tufts  College;  Rutgers  University 
Assistant  Production  Control  Manager,  The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company 

Poliferno,  Mario  J.  MatJiematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Yale  University 

Richards,  Benjamin  A.  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University 
Yale  Graduate  School 

Robertson,  Cushman  L.  Sociology 

B.S.,  University  of  Miami;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

Roddy,  Frank  M.  Management  and  Labor  Relations 

B.A.,  Boston  College 
Labor  Supervisor,  The  American  Brass  Company,  Ansonia  Branch 

Schneider,  Horace  Conference  Leadership 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College 
Industrial  Relations  and  Training  Director,  American  Brass  Company 

Shea,  James  E.  Elementary  Electronics 

B.S.E.,  M.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 
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Shewbridge,  William  H.  Methods  Engineering 

S.R.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Chief  Time  Study  Engineer,  vScovill  Manufacturing  Company 

Si  AS,  Morton  W.  Advertising 

BT.A.,  Yale  University 
Account  Executive,  Argus  Associates,  New  Haven 

SucHY,  Anthony  J.  Office  Organization  and  Management 

A.S.,  New  Haven  College 
Comptroller,  Connecticut  Blue  Cross 

Tarrant,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.  Sales  Promotion 

Yale  University 
Account  Executive,  Argus  Associates 

TiERNAN,  George  R.  Law 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  L.L.B.,  Cornell  University 
Attorney-at-Law,  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

TuTEUR,  Franz  B.  A.C.  Circuits,  E.M.  Circuits 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Yale  University 

Usher,  Theron,  Jr.  Electricity 

B.E.  in  E.E.,  Yale  University 

Underwood,  Dale  S.  Literature 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

VAN  Haagen,  Walden  Principles  of  Selling 

Commercial  Sales  Coordinator,  New  England  Region,  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Company 

Vellrath,  Werner  A.  Tool  Design 

B.M.E.,  Pratt  Institute 
Tey  Manufacturing  Company 

Vreeland,  Robert  P.,  Jr.  Meclianics,  Strength  of  Materials 

B.S.,  M.Eng.,  Yale  University;  M.S.,  Columbia  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Yale  University 

Wadey,  Walter  G.  Lecturer,  Physics  Laboratory 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Yale  University 

Warner,  C.  Kent  Biology 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Science,  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
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Wayne,  Nicholas  Cost  Control 

A.S.,  New  Haven  College 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Chief  Accountant,  State  Highway  Department,  State  of  Connecticut 

Weiner,  Harold  N.  Public  Relations 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University 
Assistant   Executive   Director,   Tuberculosis   and    Health   Association, 

New  Haven  Area;  Public  Relations  Director,  Family  Service  of  New 

Haven 

Weinf.r,  Max  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Trinity  College 
Science  Teacher,,  Meriden  Board  of  Education 

Weldon,  Maur  J.  Mechanical  Processes,  Engineering  Materials 

B.S.,  Holy  Cross  College;  M.S.,  Yale  University 
Metallurgist,  Henry  G.  Thompson  and  Company 

WoGRiN,  Conrad  A.  j  C.  Circuits 

B.E.,  M.E.,  Yale  University 
Instructor,  Yale  University 
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CALENDAR  1955-56 
The  Evening  Work-Study  Program 

Summer  Session  1955 


1955 

Registration  period  closes 

Saturday 

12  Noon 

June  11 

Tuition  due  on  or  before 

Saturday 

12  Noon 

June  11 

Placement  examinations: 

English  examinations 

Monday 

7:15  P.M. 

June  13 

Psychological  examination 

Tuesday 

7:15  P.M. 

June  14 

Mathematics  examination 

Tuesday 

8:30  P.M. 

June  14 

Classes  begin 

Monday 

7:15  P.M. 

June  27 

Independence  Day  (holiday) 

Monday 

July  4 

Labor  Day   (holiday) 

Monday 

September  5 

Final  examinations  end 

Friday 

September  9 

Fall 

Semester  1955 

Placement  examinations: 

English  examinations 

Tuesday 

7:15  P.M. 

August  23 

Psychological  examination 

Wednesday 

7:15  P.M. 

August  24 

Mathematics  examination 

Wednesday 

8:30  P.M. 

August  24 

Registration  period  closes 

Monday 

9:30  P.M. 

September  12 

Tuition  due  on  or  before 

Monday 

9:30  P.M. 

September  12 

Placement  examinations: 

English  examinations 

Tuesday 

7:15  P.M. 

September  13 

Psychological  examination 

Wednesday 

7:15  P.M. 

September  14 

Mathematics  examination 

Wednesday 

8:30  P.M. 

September  14 

Assembly  for  new  students 

Monday 

7:30  P.M. 

September  26 

Classes  begin 

Wednesday 

7:15  P.M. 

September  28 

Last  date  for  admission  of 

former  students  and  transfers 

Tuesday 

7:15  P.M. 

October  18 

Thanksgiving   (holiday) 

Thursday  and  Friday 

November  24-25 

Christmas  recess 

December  17- 
January  1 

1956 

Classes  resume 

Monday 

7:15  P.M. 

January  2 

Final  examinations  begin 

Wednesday 

January  25 

Final  examinations  end 

Wednesday 

February  1 

Recess 

February  2-12 
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spring  Semester  1956 


Registration  period  closes  Saturday 

Tuition  due  on  or  before  Saturday 

Placement  examinations: 

English  examinations  Monday 

Psychological  examination  Tuesday 

Mathematics  examination  Tuesday 

Classes  begin  Monday 

Assembly  tor  new  students  Monday 

Washington's  Birthday 

(holiday)  Wednesday 

Last  date  for  admission  of 

former  students  and  transfers  Friday 

Spring  recess 

Classes  resume  Monday 

Memorial  Day   (holiday)  Wednesday 

Wednesday  Classes  Only  Meet  Monday 

Final  examinations  begin  Tuesday 

Final  examinations  end  Tuesday 

Coinnicnceraent  Sunday 


12  Noon  January  21 

12  Noon  January  21 

7:15  P.M.  January  23 

7:15  P.M.  January  24 

8:30  P.M.  January  24 

7:15  P.M.  February  13 

7:45  P.M.  February  13 


7:15  P.M. 


7:15  P.M. 


February  22 

March  2 

March  24- 
April  1 

April  2 
May  30 
June  4 
June  5 
June  12 
June  24 


Summer  Session  1956 


Registration  period  closes 
Tuition  due  on  or  before 

IMacenient  examinations: 
English  examinations 
Psychological  examination 
Mathematics  examination 

Classes  begin 

Independence  Day   (holiday) 
Labor  Day  (holiday) 
Final  examinations  end 


Saturday 

12  Noon 

June  9 

Saturday 

12  Noon 

June  9 

Monday 

7:15  P.Af. 

June  11> 

Tuesday 

7:15  P.M. 

June   12 

Tuesday 

8:30  P.M. 

JuneJ2_^ 

Monday 

7:15  P.M. 

June  25 

W^ednesday 

July  4 

Monday 

September 

3 

Friday 

September 

7 
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Evening  Work-Study  Program 

Staff  Member  in  Cfiarge:  Allen  C.  Hutchinson 


Aims  and  Objectives 

Recognizing  tfiat  education,  in  tlie  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
process  confined  not  alone  to  tlie  classroom,  the  program  of  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  College  takes  notice  of  a  student's  job  as  well  as  his  instruc- 
tional experiences. 

The  College  believes  that  work  is  good  educational  experience,  but 
that  when  work  experience  is  related  to  academic  instruction  it  is  better. 
It,  therefore,  contends  that  a  student's  work  experiences  and  academic  ex- 
periences should  be  integrated  as  much  as  is  possible  and  feasible.  It  sees 
this  integration  as  a  means  whereby  the  traditional  barrier  between  the 
academic  and  the  practical  may  be  broken  down.  To  this  end  the  College 
has  developed  a  point  of  view  which  is  frequently  referred  to  as  Work- 
Study. 

In  accordance  with  the  Work-Study  point  of  view,  the  College  encour- 
ages and  assists  its  students  either  to  seek  employment  which  is  related  to 
their  programs  of  study,  or  to  pursue  programs  of  study  which  are  related 
to  their  present  or  contemplated  work.  This  the  College  does  because  it 
regards  the  student's  job  as  a  laboratory  where  he  may  apply  the  knowledge 
he  gains  at  the  College,  or  from  which  he  receives  practical  incentives  for 
study  in  the  classroom.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween work  and  study  will  vary  between  companies  depending  on  the 
variety  of  experience  possible  in  a  given  company  and  the  degree  of  co- 
operation developed  between  the  College  and  the  company  in  planning  for 
these  relationships. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  pursue  a  program  of  work  after  the  first 
year,  since  Work-Study  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  College.  It  has  been 
found  that,  although  not  essential  to  the  more  elementary  work  of  the  first 
year,  work  experience  is  essential  thereafter  if  the  student  is  to  progress 
with  the  general  level  of  his  classes.  Dependence  is  placed  on  work  experi- 
ence for  acquiring  technical  terminology,  skill,  and  familiarity  with  illus- 
trations which  will  be  used  in  classes.  While  the  degree  of  essential  relation- 
ship between  work  and  study  may  be  slight  in  even  the  second  year,  the 
need  progressively  increases  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  program.  The 
most  elementary  office  jobs  for  a  business  student,  or  comparable  plant  jobs 
for  an  engineering  student,  are  considered  sufficiently  related  for  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Work-Study  program. 

The  placement  activity  of  the  College,  described  elsewhere  in  this  bul- 
letin, is  designed  primarily  to  implement  the  Work-Study  idea:  that  is,  to 
assist  student-employees  to  arrange  an  integrated  program  of  related  work 
and  study. 
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Schedule  of  Hours  and  Subject  Load 

The  College  oflers  in  the  evening,  7:15  to  9:30,  all  the  courses  required 
for  any  of  its  Work-Study  programs. 

A  student  may  carry  from  one  to  three  subjects  (2i/^  to  7i/2  semester 
hours)  concurrently,  depending  upon  his  individual  desires.  The  same 
academic  standards  are  expected  of  a  student  regardless  of  the  subject  load 
he  is  carrying. 

Admission  Requirements 

Three  criteria  are  utilized  in  determining  a  student's  eligibility  for 
admission  to  evening  Work-Study  at  the  College.  These  are:  (1)  a  personal 
interview  with  a  member  of  the  staff,  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  student's 
jMCvious  educational  record,  and  (3)  an  evaluation  of  the  admission  ex- 
iiminations. 

Although  the  College  prescribes  no  set  pattern  of  high  school  subjects 
as  an  entrance  requirement,  the  following  outlines  of  high  school  subjects 
are  suggested  as  desirable: 

For  admission  to  the  For  admission  to  the  For  admission  to  the 

Division  of  Business  Division  of  Engineering  Division  of  Management 

English    3  units  EngUsh    3  units  Eno^lish    3  units 

History     and    Social  Algebra   2  units  Algebra                         1  unit 

.Science    2  units  Geometry 1  unit  Geometry ''■^.■■■Z..,......I  unit 

Mathematics    1  unit  Phvsics  or  Chemistry  1  unit  a  ir  •       i         a 

Additional  academic  Additional  academic  Acklitional   academic 

subjects,    not    less  subjects,    not    less  subjects,    not    less 

than  4  units  than   5  units  ^"^"                          ^  ""'^^ 

Vocational     subjects,  Vocational     subjects,  Vocational     subjects, 

not  more  than  5  units  not  more  than  3  units  not  more  than        5  units 

15  units  15  units  15  units 

High  school  graduates  who  may  not  meet  the  suggested  pattern  of 
requirements  will  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
their  high  school  work  and  their  academic  aptitude  as  revealed  by  the 
psychological  examination.  The  College  honors  the  State  High  School 
Diploma. 

Admission  and  Placement  Examinations  —  AH  applicants  must  take  the 
academic  aptitude  examination  (Psychological  Examination) ,  except  those 
who,  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  examination,  present  a  transcript 
from  a  recognized  institution  of  higher  education,  bearing  evidence  of  a 
minimum  of  one  year's  study  with  at  least  average  grades. 

All  applicants  must  take  an  English  examination,  excejit  those  who 
present  at  least  five  semester  hoins  of  acceptable  credit  in  English  from 
recognized  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  results  of  this  examination 
may  determine  the  student's  placement  in  courses  and  sections.  Ail  students 
^\ho  demonstrate  by  the  exannnalion  that  they  are  qualified  in  the  mechanics 
of  English  will  have  the  recjuirement  of  E  1,  Grammar  Laboratory,  wai\ed 
and  the  number  of  credits  for  the  degree  reduced  accordingly.  All  who  show 
dcfiricncies  in  reading  speed  and  comprehension  -will  be  required  to  com- 
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plete  E,  li,  Reading  Laboratory.  No  credit  for  graduation  is  given  for  this 
course. 

All  applicants  who  wish  to  study  mathematics  or  engineering  must 
take  the  mathematics  placement  examination  to  determine  the  level  of 
mathematics  which  they  may  enter.  If  applicants  do  not  take  the  mathe- 
matics examination,  they  are  automatically  placed  in  M  1-2,  Basic  Mathe- 
matics I.  Applicants  who  present  an  official  college  transcript  showing  satis- 
factory completion  of  at  least  five  semester  hours  of  acceptable  work  in 
college  mathematics  may  be  excused  from  this  examination. 

Admission  of  Non-High  School  Graduates 

Non-high  school  graduates  who  have  completed  two  years  of  high  school 
studies,  whose  high  school  records  are  of  good  quality,  and  who  demon- 
strate high  scholastic  aptitude  on  the  admission  examinations,  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Generally  speaking,  they  will  be  required  to  schedule  work  in 
English  and  mathematics  upon  admission.  However,  in  cases  of  outstanding 
ability  and  achievement  as  demonstrated  by  tests,  the  non-high  school 
graduate  may  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  other  courses  for  one  year.  The  non- 
high  school  graduate  must  within  one  year  of  admission  qualify  as  a  high 
school  graduate  by  successfully  passing  the  state  examinations  for  the  State 
High  School  Diploma. 

State  High  School  Diploma  —  Recognizing  that  many  capable  students 
withdraw  from  high  school  prior  to  graduation,  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education  provides  an  opportunity  for  these  students  to 
secure  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  l>igh  school  diploma  by  means  of  State 
Equivalency  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  the  State  High  School  Diploma  must:  (1)  be  graduates 
of,  or  have  the  equivalent  of,  an  eighth  grade  education,  (2)  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  (3)  not  be  enrolled  in  a  regular  day  high  school. 
They  must  pass  examinations  in  four  areas  of  academic  study,  usually 
mathematics,  English,  general  science,  and  social  science. 

Information  about  the  examinations  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Youth  Services,  State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Courses  —  Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
advanced  courses  for  which  they  do  not  have  the  formal  prerequisites  may 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  carry  the  advanced  course  by  means  of  either 
a  Qualifying  Examination  or  a  Crediting  Examination.  Successfully  passing 
either  type  of  examination  will  permit  the  student  to  enter  the  advanced 
course.  1  he  examinations  and  their  purposes  are  described  below. 

Qualifying  Examination  —  The  purpose  of  the  Qualifying  Examination  is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  special  students  (those  not  candidates  for 
a  degree)  to  gain  admission  to  the  advanced  course  of  their  choice  without 
establishing  credit  in  prerequisite  courses.  The  examination  is  generally 
a  two-hour  written  examination,  and  no  credit  is  established  by  it. 
Applications  are  made  to  the  Dean. 
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Crediting  Examination  —  The  purpose  of  the  Crediting  Examination  is  to 
provide  a  means  whereby  credit  may  be  established  for  a  course  by  examina- 
tion. Since  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  College  that  no  student  shall  be 
required  to  take  courses  which  he  does  not  need  because  of  previous 
experience  or  education,  and  since  his  previous  experience  or  education 
may  have  been  with  a  non-accredited  institution  or  agency,  or  in  the  armed 
forces  from  which  situations  official  transfer  of  credit  is  impossible,  a  student 
may  meet  course  prerequisites  and/or  establish  credit  in  specific  courses  by 
passing  successfully  a  Crediting  Examination  in  each  of  the  courses  in  which 
he  feels  qualified. 

Students  desiring  to  undertake  a  Crediting  Examination  should  first 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  Dean.  If  it  is  agreed  that  the  examination  is 
feasible,  an  application  card  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  sub- 
mitted and  the  examination  is  then  arranged. 

A  Crediting  Examination  normally  will  consist  of  a  three-to-four-hour 
written  and  a  one-hour  oral  examination. 

At  least  one  year's  successful  study  must  be  completed  at  the  college 
before  credit  awarded  by  examination  will  be  granted  officially. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing  —  Advanced  standing  may  be  granted 
to  students  who  (1)  present  an  official  transcript  of  acceptable  credit  from 
an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning,  or  (2)  pass  a  Crediting 
Examination. 

Credit  by  Transfer  —  Credit  by  official  transcript  from  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  will  be  tentatively  evaluated  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  credit  may  be  granted  officially  upon  completion  of  a  year 
of  successful  work  in  the  College. 

Application  for  Admission 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  on  or  before  the  closing 
date  of  registration  as  indicated  in  the  Work-Study  Calendar  for  the  semester 
or  summer  session  to  which  the  student  wishes  admission.  Those  who  apply 
later  than  the  last  date  of  registration  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  §5.00 
instead  of  $3.00.  This  fee  is  not  refunded  except  to  applicants  who  are  not 
accepted  for  admission. 

Application  should  be  made  in  person  at  the  College  office,  at  which 
time  a  member  of  the  College  staff  will  interview  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  personal  information  and  of  outlining  tentatively  the 
applicant's  program. 

Following  the  interview,  and  before  the  closing  date  of  registration,  the 
applicant  must  complete  the  necessary  registration  forms  and  pay  the  appli- 
cation fee  and  tuition.  The  college  will  then  secure  from  the  applicant's 
secondary  school  a  transcript  of  his  record.  Applicants  transferring  to  this 
College  from  another  college  must  themselves  request  their  former  colle<ye 
to  send  an  official  transcript  of  their  record  directly  to  this  College. 
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Acceptance  of  the  applicant  will  be  based  on  the  interview,  an  evalu- 
ation of  previous  academic  records,  and  the  results  of  a  college  aptitude 
examination.  Placement  of  students  in  specific  courses  will  be  based  on  the 
placement  examinations  given  as  part  of  the  admission  procedure. 

Acceptance  of  Application  —  Students  will  be  notified  in  writing  when  they 
are  accepted.  Each  applicant  is  required  to  meet  the  schedule  of  tuition 
payments  as  indicated  in  this  catalog.  Failure  to  make  the  required  payments 
by  the  date  due  will  entail  an  assessment  of  an  additional  $2.00  fee  (late 
fee) .  Initial  tuition  payments  are  not  refundable,  except  to  applicants 
whose  application  is  not  accepted  by  the  College. 

Early  application  is  desirable  inasmuch  as  it  gives  ample  time  in  which 
to  secure  and  evaluate  academic  records,  administer  entrance  examinations 
and  to  complete  other  necessary  arrangements. 

Assignment  to  Classes  --  The  class  schedule  of  each  new  student  will  be 
prepared  and  available  following  the  admission  and  placement  examina- 
tions. No  schedule  will  be  issued  to  a  student  until  he  has  made  his  first 
tuition  payment. 

Re-Registration  for  Second  Semester  Courses 

Students  continuing  into  the  second  semester,  although  already  regis- 
tered in  the  first  semester,  are  required  to  re-register  by  filling  out  the  re- 
registration  card  which  is  obtainable  at  the  College  office.  The  card  is  due 
before  the  closing  date  for  registration  for  the  semester,  and  first  tuition 
payment  must  be  made  (see  calendar)  in  order  to  have  completed  re- 
registration.  Unless  students  are  otherwise  notified,  they  continue  with  the 
same  schedule  they  had  in  the  first  semester.  When  changes  in  schedule  are 
necessitated,  each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  revised  schedule. 

Failure  to  complete  re-registration,  either  in  respect  to  filling  out  the 
card  on  time  or  in  paying  tuition  by  the  announced  dates  results  in  a  late 
fee  of  $2.00. 

Re-Registration  of  Students  Who  interrupted  Their  Attendance 

Students  who  were  once  enrolled  in  the  College  and  who  are  returning 
following  a  summer  vacation  or  following  withdrawal  are  required  to 
re-register  before  the  date  indicated  in  the  calendar.  Class  schedules  assign- 
ing specific  sections  will  be  prepared  by  the  College  for  each  re-registrant. 
The  schedule  will  be  available  after  first  tuition  payment  is  made. 

Placement  Service  for  Evening  Work-Study  Students 

The  College  receives  requests  from  both  students  and  employers  for 
job  placement  services.  Although  the  College  does  not  conceive  its  function 
to  be  that  of  a  public  employment  service,  it  is  interested  in  and  prepared 
to  render  placement  service  within  the  limitations  of  its  purposes  and  re- 
sources. It  acts  as  a  medium  of  exchange  of  information  between  students 
and  former  students  who  desire  placement,  and  employers  seeking  personnel. 
It  is  particularly  interested  in  helping  students  find  positions  which  require 
college  study  or  which  lead  to  positions  that  require  such  education. 
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How  the  Placement  Service  Operates  — 

1.  For  present  or  former  students  who  are  unemployed. 

When  a  present  or  former  student  who  is  vmemployed  seeks  placement, 
the  College  will  notify  him  of  available  positions  listed  with  the  College. 

2.  For  present  or  former  students  who  are  employed. 

When  an  employed  student  or  former  student  requests  placement 
service,  the  College  encourages  the  student  to  talk  with  his  company  co- 
ordinator concerning  the  possibilities  within  his  own  company.  Since  the 
College  has  a  very  close  working  relationship  with  certain  companies 
through  their  participation  in  its  development  program  under  Employee 
Training  Agreements,  it  is  in  an  especially  favorable  position  to  discuss 
the  student's  case  with  the  coordinators  of  these  companies.  It  is  only  after 
the  College  is  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  the  student  will  be  served 
that  it  will  undertake  placement  services  for  the  student  who  is  already 
employed. 

3.  In  handling  requests  from  companies. 

When  a  company  requests  the  College  to  recommend  students  to  fill 
a  position,  it  will,  if  possible,  refer  qualified  students  to  the  company  after 
having  followed  the  procedure  outlined  above.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
search  for  applicants  ouside  of  the  group  who  have  indicated  their  desire  for 
placement. 

4.  For  students  desiring  placement. 

A  student  or  former  student  of  the  College  who  desires  placement 
should  call  at  the  office  for  a  placement  application  form  and  at  that  time 
will  receive  specific  information  as  to  whom  he  is  to  contact  in  regard  to 
his  placement  problem. 

5.  For  companies  wishing  to  use  the  placement  facilities  of  the  College. 

A  company  wishing  to  use  the  placement  facilities  of  the  College 
should  list  the  job  and  the  desired  qualifications  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 
A  member  of  the  College  staff  will  then  contact  the  company  to  discuss 
procedure  and  possibilities  of  filling  the  position. 


For  Requirements  for  the  Degree,  see  page  19. 


Tuition  Charges  and  Fees 

EVENING  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Application  Fee  $3.00 

Payable  only  once,  at  time  of  initial  application.  Not  Refundable 
unless  applicant  is  rejected  by  the  College. 
Tuition  Charges  per  2i/^  semester  hour  course    (or  equivalent)    per 

semester  $37.50 

Student  Activity  Fee  per  2i/2  semester  hour  course    (or  equivalent) 

per  semester  $.75 

Late  Fee  $2.00 

Assessed  for  failure  to  submit  registration  forms  or  to  make  the  initial 
required  tuition  payments  by  the  closing  date  of  registration  each 
semester. 

Change  of  Registration  Fee  $2.00 

This  fee  is  assessed  following  submission  of  registration  cards  in  all 
cases  involving: 
Dropping  a  course  or  courses 
Substituting  courses 

Requesting  assignment  to  a  different  section  of  the  same  course 
where  no  preference  has  previously  been  stated. 

Make-Up  Examination  Fee  $5.00 

Assessed  when  a  student  requires  an  end-of-semester  examination 
at  other  than  the  scheduled  time  except  for  conflicts  caused  by  the 
examination  schedule. 

Crediting  Examination  Fee  $10.00 

Assessed  for  each  examination  requested  by  a  student  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  credit  in  lieu  of  taking  a  course. 

Diploma  Fee  $10.00 

Payable  one  month  prior  to  graduation. 

Cap  and  Gown  Rental  Fee  $2.50 

Payable  one  month  prior  to  graduation. 

ReguBations  Concerning  Tuition  Payments  and  Refunds 

Tuition  is  due  by  the  closing  date  of  registration  each  semester.  By  that 
date  the  student  must  either:  (1)  pay  tuition  in  full,  or  (2)  make  the  first 
payment  on  the  basis  of  (a)  Cash  Plan— Partial  Payment  or  (b)  Deferred 
Plan. 

Advance  payments  of  tuition  Will  Not  Be  Refunded  and  unpaid  tuition 
charges  Will  Not  Be  Cancelled  for  any  reason  except  the  following: 

1.  Protracted  illness. 

2.  Induction   (not  enlistment)   into  military  service. 

3.  Permanent  change  of  job  beyond  normal  commuting  distance  from 
the  College. 

4.  Change  to  a  work  shift  which  will  not  permit  meeting  class  schedules. 

Note:  Refunds  will  not  be  automatic.  Requests  must  be  made  in  writing 
with  suitable  evidence  submitted  to  support  the  request,  such  as  a  doctor's 
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certificate,  draft  notice,  or  letter  from  employer.  Amount  of  refund  will  be 
based  on  a  charge  of  $2.50  per  class  session  from  the  opening  date  of  the 
class  to  the  date  of  notification  of  withdrawal  by  the  student. 


Schedule  of  Tuition  and  Student  Activity  Fee  Charges 
Per  Semester— Fall  and  Spring 


1955-56 


Cash  Plan 


l\/2  Sem.  5  Sem.  2i/^  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs.  Hrs. 

(3  evenings)  (2  evenings)  (1  evening) 


Payment  in  full 

on  or  before     Sept.  12  find  Jan.  21 


$114.75 


Cash  Plan— Partial  Payment 

On  or  before       Sept.  12  and  Jan.  21      $  44.75 
Balance  in  full  by  Sept.  30  and  Feb.  20  70.00 


Total   payment   $114.75 

Deferred  Plan 


On  or  before 
Week  of 
Week  of 
Week  of 

Total  payment 


SepL\2  and  Jan.  21 

Oct.  Sandteb.  13 

Oct.  31  and  Mar.  19 

Nov.  28  a7id  Apr.  16 


$  42.75 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

$117.75 


$76.50 


$41.50 
35.00 

$76.50 


$37.50 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 

$79.50 


$38.25 


See  note 
below 


See  note 
below 


Summer  Session 


1955  1956 

Cash  Plan 

Payment  in  full  by       June  11     June 

Cash  Plan— PartJc!  Payment 


3  Sem.  Hrs.       21/^  Sem.  Hrs. 
{3  evenings     (3  evenings  every 
every  week)  tico  weeks) 


$76.50 


$38.25 


On  or  before 
Balance  in  full  by 

June 

July 

11 

1 

June     9 
June  29 

$41.50 
35.00 

See  note  below 

Total  payment  

$76.50 

$42.50 
35.00 

Deferred  Plan 

On  or  before 
Balance  in  full  by 

June 

July 

11 

29 

J  ime     9 
July    27 

See  note  below 

Total  navment  

$77.50 

Note:  A  registration  for  only  a  21/2  semester  hour  course    (or  equivalent) 
must  be  paid  on  the  Cash  Plan. 


The  Summer  Session 

of  the 

Evening  Work-Study  Program 


The  College  offers  a  summer  session  with  these  primary  functions: 

1.  To  offer  opportunity  for  summer  study  to  those  residents  of  the  New 
Haven  area  who  attend  other  schools  during  the  regular  school  year. 
For  financial  reasons,  most  of  these  students  find  it  desirable  to  live 
at  home  and  work  during  the  summer.  The  summer  program  of  the 
College  is  confined  to  evening  classes;  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  work 
during  the  day  and  attend  classes  in  the  evening.  Reasons  for  sum- 
mer study  vary,  but  are  generally  confined  to  the  following: 

a.  To  make  up  deficiencies. 

b.  To  satisfy  prerequisites  for  courses  in  the  parent  institution. 

c.  To  acquire  advanced  standing  in  the  parent  school. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  credits  earned  at  the  College  are 
acceptable  to  parent  institutions.  The  College  is  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  For 
additional  assurance  of  the  acceptance  of  credit  by  the  parent  school, 
prior  approval  by  that  school  is  advisable. 

2.  To  provide  opportunity  for  summer  study  to  the  students  of  the 
College.  Reasons  for  summer  study  for  this  group  of  students  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

a.  To  lighten  the  study  load  during  the  regular  school  year,  but 
still  meet  the  yearly  requirements  of  the  four  year  program, 

b.  To  shorten  the  normal  time  required  for  a  degree. 

c.  To  take  preparatory  work. 

d.  To  make  up  deficiencies  caused  by  failure  in  certain  courses. 

e.  To  take  additional  work  beyond  the  degree  requirements  and 
yet  complete  a  program  within  the  normal  time  of  four  years. 

Note:  The  accomplishment  of  any  one  of  the  five  objectives  listed  above 
will  depend  on  the  specific  subjects  offered  during  any  summer  session. 

Registration  —  For  all  new  students  a  personal  interview  with  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  College  is  necessary.  Registration  procedures  will  be  explained  at 
this  time.  For  those  new  students  who  desire  work  for  credit  in  other  insti- 
tutions, prior  approval  should  be  obtained  from  those  institutions  (see  1 
above) .  This  procedure  should  be  followed  each  semester  regardless  of 
previous  attendance. 

For  those  students  who  are  new  and  who  plan  to  attend  the  College  as 
permanent  students,  a  personal  interview  witli  a  staff  member  is  necessary 
prior  to  registration. 

For  those  students  who  are  already  enrolled,  the  registration  procedure 
is  the  same  as  for  any  semester.   However,  these  students  are  advised  to  con- 
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suit  with  their  department  chairman  in  order  to  assure  the  proper  selection 
of  courses  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  specific  objectives. 

Admission  Requirements 

See  admission  rccjuirenients  lor  the  Evening  Work-Study  Program. 

Calendar 

Study  begins  no  earlier  than  the  last  week  in  June  and  ends  no  later 
than  the  second  week  in  September.  Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings  with  the  holidays  of  July  Fourth  and  Lalxsr  Day  ob- 
served. Certain  classes  require  attendance  every  school  night,  others  on 
alternate  school  nights.  "School  nights"  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday. 

Credit 

Courses  at  college  level  meeting  three  evenings  per  week  offer  five  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit;  those  meeting  on  three  evenings  every  two  weeks  offer 
two  and  one-half  hours  of  credit. 

Courses 

Courses  offered  during  the  summer  session  are,  for  the  most  part, 
courses  of  a  general  nature  and  beginning  courses  in  the  various  fields  of 
technical  education  which  are  offered  during  the  regular  academic  year. 
Courses  usually  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are: 

Economics  Physics 

Engineering  Drawing  Psychology 

Grammar    (Preparatory)  Reading  (Preparatory) 

Law  Sociology 

Mathematics  (Preparatory  Speech 

Mathematics  Writing 

Call  or  write  the  College  for  the  current  summer  schedule. 


For  Summer  Session  Fees,  see  page  37. 


Program  of  General  Studies 


It  is  recognized  that  there  are  certain  groups  of  students  who  desire  a 
general  education.  These  students  may  be  catagorized  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  wish  a  college  degree  in  the  field  of  general  studies,  but 
who  do  not  desire  to  spend  four  years  in  a  senior  college. 

2.  Those  who  have  not  yet  decided  which  technical  field  they  want  to 
specialize  in,  but  who,  in  the  meantime,  desire  to  procure  an  educa- 
tion of  a  general  nature. 

3.  Those  who  want  a  general  education  and  degree  at  junior  college 
level  for  later  transfer  to  a  senior  college  for  the  procurement  of  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

4.  Those  college  graduates  of  technical  programs  who  now  find  that 
their  need  lies  in  the  field  of  general  studies  and  the  corresponding 
acquisition  of  educational  breadth. 

The  College  is  meeting  the  needs  of  these  students  by  offering  the 
program  outlined  below.  The  degree  Associate  in  Science  in  General  Studies 
is  awarded  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  requirements.  A  total  of 
60  to  621/2  semester  hours  of  study  is  required.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
involve  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  part-time  study. 

The  total  hours  required  are  distributed  as  follows: 

I.  Required  courses,  totaling  32i/2  sem.  hrs. 

E  1  Grammar  Laboratory  21/9  s.h.* 

E   13  Writing  Laboratory   2i/9  s.h. 

E  14  Speaking  Laboratory  21^  s.h. 

E  18  Modern  Literature   (Spring  only)  21/9  s.h. 

Phil  11       Philosophy    (Fall  only)    21/2  s.h. 

Ec  33-34    Economics  5       s.h. 

P  23-24      Psychology    5       s.h. 

Soc  13-14  Modern  Civilization  5       s.h. 

A  Science  course  5       s.h. 

II.  Elective  courses,  totaling  30  sem.  hrs. 

To  be  selected  from  any  credit  offering  of 
the  College  lor  which  the  student  satisfies 
prerequisites.  See  course  description  section 
of  this  catalog. 

Total  Required  for  Degree  6O-621/2  sem.  hrs. 


*  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examination. 


Program  of  Business 


The  Program  of  liusiness  ofTers  curricula  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Science  degree  in  the  fields  of  Accounting  and  of  Business  Administration, 
each  of  which  is  described  in  the  following  pages. 

The  flexibility  provided  through  the  choice  of  electives  within  each 
field  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  plan  his  program  to  suit  his  needs 
and  interests.  For  example,  within  the  Accounting  field  it  is  possible  to 
specialize  in  public  accounting,  in  industrial  accounting,  or  in  general 
accounting;  and  within  the  Business  Administration  field  it  is  possible  to 
specialize  in  sales  and  marketing,  in  office  management,  or  in  general  busi- 
ness administration.  Each  of  these  programs  is  made  possible  through  the 
judicious  selection  of  electives. 

The  manner  in  which  these  specializations  may  be  planned  is  illustrated 
in  detail  in  the  pages  following. 

Business  Administration 

Office  Management  Business  Administration  Sales  and  Marketing 

In  order  to  acquire  the  Associate  in  Science  in  Business  Administration, 
students  must  take  a  pattern  of  business  courses  in  addition  to  their  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  specific  business  fields  of  Business  Administration, 
Office  Management,  or  Sales  &  Marketing.  The  successful  completion  of 
these  courses  grants  the  student  twenty-seven  and  one-half  semester  hours 
of  credit  of  the  sixty  to  sixty-two  and  one-half  semester  hours  required  for 
the  degree.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-five  semester  hours  beyond  the  required 
pattern,  the  student  must  elect  twenty  semester  hours  from  the  field  of 
business.  The  remaining  fifteen  semester  hours  may  be  elected  either  from 
the  field  of  business  or  from  any  other  fields  of  study.  Prerequisites  for  all 
electives  must  be  satisfied  either  by  formal  courses  or  by  equivalent  practical 
experience. 

Since  many  of  the  electives  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  only,  it  is 
essential  that  the  student  consult  with  the  department  chairman  or  a  staff 
advisor  during  his  first  year  in  order  to  plan  the  pattern  of  courses  for  the 
following  years. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below: 

Year  recom- 

I.  Required   courses,   totalin<T   27i/4  sem.  hrs.          mended 

E  1            Grammar   Laboratory    2i/^  s.h.*  1 

A  11-12    Introductory    .'Accounting    5       s.h.  1 

_^-     P  23-24    General    Psychology    5       s.h.  1 

E  13          Writing  Lalioratory   2i/4  s.h.  2 

E  14          Speaking  Laboratory   2i/^  s.h.  2 

L  11-12    Law  of  Contracts  and  Business 

Association   5       s.h.  2 

Ec  33-34  Economics  5       s.h.  3 

*  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examination. 
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n.  Restricted   electives,    totaling   20  sem.  hrs. 

(At   least   20   semester   hours   from   among   courses   listed 
below.) 

BA  21-22    Business  Finance  5      s.h. 

BA  31-32    Public  Relations   5      s.h. 

OM  11-12  Office  Organization  and 

Management   5      s.h. 

PS  22  Fundamentals  of  Super- 
vision   (Spring  only)     21^  s.h. 

PS  23-24  Personnel  Administra- 
tion         5      s.h. 

*PS  41        Management    -    Labor 

Relations  (Fall  only)      2i/2  s.h. 

*  Now  offered  in  alternate  years.  See  course  description. 

III.  Unrestricted  electives,  totaling  15  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.) 

Total  Required  for  Degree  60-62i/^  sem.  hrs. 


SM   11-12    Principles  of  Selling  ..     5      s.h. 
SM  23         Principles   of   Market- 
ing  (Fall  only)  2i/4  s.h. 

Marketing  Research 

(Spring  only)   2i/2  s.h. 

Advertising  (Fall  only)     2i/4  s.h. 
Sales  Promotion 

(Spring  only)  2i/4  s.h. 

SM  43-44    Sales  Administration 

and  Management  ..,.     5      s.h. 


SM  24 


SM  33 
SM  34 


The  Fifteen  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to 
IN  III  May  Be  Elected  from  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  Section 
Entitled  Description  of  Courses  For  Prerequisites,  Descriptions,  and 
Years  Offered. 


Accounting 
Business  Law 
Chemistry 
Drawing  &  Design 


Electricity 

Engineering  Mechanics 

English 

Industrial  Administration 


Industrial  Safety  Philosophy 

Mathematics  Physics 

Metallurgy  Science 

Personnel  Supervision  Sociology 


Typical   programs  which   may   be   elected   are    illustrated   as   follows. 
Courses  not  italicized  are  required;  those  in  italics  are  suggested  electives. 

Year  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Introductory  .'Accounting  Economics 


1     Psychology 
Sociolosy 


Intermediate   Accounting 
Public  Relations 


Law  of  Contracts  &  Business  Assocs. 
2     English— Writing  and  Speech 
Business  Finance 


Office  Organization  &  Management 

Elective 

Elective 


Introductory  Accounting 

Psychology 

Office  Organization  &  Management 


OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

Economics 
3     Management-Labor   Relations   and 
Fundamentals   of  Supervision 
Public  Relations 


Law  of  Contracts  &  Business  Assocs. 
2     English— Writing  and  Speech 
Personnel  Administration 


Sociology 
4    Elective 
Elective 


SALES  AND   MARKETING 


Introductory  Accounting 

1  Psychology 
Principles  of  Selling 

Law  of  Contracts  &  Business  Assocs. 

2  English— Writing  and  Speech 
Principles  of  Marketing 
Marketing  Research 


Economics 

3  Sales  Promotion 
Advertisi7Tg 
Public  Relations 

Sales  Administration 

4  Elective 
Elective 
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Accounting 

Public  Accounting  General  Accounting  Industrial  Accounting 

In  order  to  acquire  the  Associate  in  Science  in  Accounting  all  students 
are  required  to  take  basic  courses  in  accounting,  law,  English,  and  economics. 
The  successful  completion  of  these  courses  grants  the  student  twenty-two 
and  one-half  semester  hours  of  credit  of  the  sixty  to  sixty-two  and  one-half 
semester  hours  required  for  the  degree.  Of  the  remaining  forty  semester 
hours  of  credit  required  for  the  degree,  twenty-five  semester  hours  must  be 
elected  from  the  group  of  accounting  and  technical  courses  listed  below, 
with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  elected  in  accounting.  The  re- 
maining fifteen  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  elected  either  from  the 
accoLuiting  and  technical  group  or  from  any  other  field  of  study.  Prere- 
quisites for  all  electives  must  be  satisfied  either  by  formal  courses  or  by 
equivalent  practical  experience. 

Since  many  of  the  electives  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  only,  it  is 
essential  that  the  student  consult  with  the  department  chairmen  or  a  staff 
advisor  during  his  first  year  in  order  to  plan  the  sequence  of  courses  for  the 
followinsf  vears. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below: 

Year  recom- 

I.  Required    courses,    totaling    22i/2  sem.  Ins.          mended 

E  1            Grammar   Laboratory   :..;:..::rrrr;     2i/2  s.h.**  1 

A  11-12    Introductory    Accounting    5       s.h.    — 1 

L  11-12    Law  of  Contracts  and  Bus.  Assn 5       s.h.       ..,.  1 

Ec  33-34  Economics     5       s.h.  2,3, or4 

E  13          Writing  Laboratory  2i^  s.h.  1  or  2 

E  14         Speaking  Laboratory  21/^  s.h.  I  or  2 

**  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examination. 

IL  Restricted  electives,  totaling  25  sem.  hrs. 

(Must  include  at  least  15  semester  hours  of  accounting 
courses  plus  10  semester  hours  of  additional  courses 
from  those  listed  below.) 

A  21-22    Intermediate  Accounting  5      s.h.  *EM  23  Mechanical  Processes 

•A  23-24  Cost  Accounting  5      s.h.  (Fall  only)    2'/^  s.h. 

A  31         Advanced  Accounting  *EM  26  Engineering  Materials 

(Fall  only)    2 14  s.h.  (Spring  only)    2i/4  s.h. 

A  32        Advanced  Accounting  LA.  11-12  Industrial  Organization 

(Spring  only)    2i/^  s.h.  and  Management  5      s.h. 

•A  33-34  Auditing   5      s.h.  lA  41-42  Methods    Engineering   ....  5      s.h. 

A  41-42    Income  Tax  Procedure  ..  5      s.h.  'L  21       Law  of  Sales   (Fall  only)    2i/ s.h. 

A  43         C.P.A.   Problems  2i/^  s.h.  'L  22       Law  of  Commercial  Paper 

A  44         C.P.A.   Problems  2i/^s.h.  and  Bankruptcy  (Spring 

only)      214  s.h. 

•  Now  offered  in  alternate  years.  See  course  description. 

III.  Unrestricted   electives   totaling   15  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.) 

Total  Required  for  Decree  60-62i/4  sem.  hrs. 
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The  Fifteen  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to  in 
III  May  be  Elected  from  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  Section 
Entitled  Description  of  Courses  For  Prerequisites,  Descriptions,  and 
Years  Offered. 


Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Drawing  &  Design 

Electricity 

Engineering  Mechanics 

English 


Industrial  Administration 

Industrial  Safety 

Mathematics 

Metallurgy 

Office  Management 

Personnel  Supervision 


Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 

Sales  Sc  Marketing 

Science 

Sociology 


Typical  programs  which  may  be  elected  are  illustrated  as  follows. 
Courses  not  italicized  are  required,  those  in  italics  are  suggested  elec- 
tives. 


Year 


PUBLIC   ACCOUNTING 


Introductory  Accounting 

Law  of  Contracts  &  Business  Assocs. 

English— Writing  and  Speech 


Cost  Accoujiting 
3     Advanced  Accounting 
Income   Tax   Procedure 


Intermediate  Accounting 
2     Law  of  Sales,  Commercial  Paper,  and 
Bankruptcy 
Economics 


CPA    Problems 
4     Auditing 
Sociology 


Introductory  Accounting 
Industrial   Organization   &   Manage- 
ment 
Law  of  Contracts  &  Business  Assocs. 

Intermediate  Accounting 
English— Writing  and  Speech 

Sociolosy 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING 

Advanced   Accounting 


3  Cost  Accounting 
Methods  Engineerijig 

Mechanical   Processes   and   Engineer- 
ing Materials 

4  Economics 
Elective 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 


Introductory  Accounting 

Law  of  Contracts  &  Business  Assocs. 

English— Writing  and  Speech 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Law  of  Sales,  Commercial  Paper,  and 

Bnnkrujjtcy 
Elective 


Advanced   Accounting 

Economics 

Income   Tax  Procedure 


Auditing 
4     Sociology 
Elective 


Program  of  Engineering 

• 

The  Program  of  Engineering  offers  curridila  of  study  leading  to  the 
Associate  in  Science  degree  in  each  of  the  following  fields:  General  Engineer- 
ing, Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineering, each  of  which  is  described  separately  on  the  following  pages. 

The  flexibility  provided  through  the  choice  of  electives  within  each  field 
makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  plan  his  program  to  suit  his  needs  and 
interests.  For  example,  within  Mechanical  Engineering  it  is  possible  to 
specialize  in  tool  design  or  in  machine  design;  and  within  Electrical  En- 
gineering it  is  possible  to  specialize  in  communications,  in  power,  or  in 
electronics,  by  careful  selection  of  electives. 

The  manner  in  which  these  specializations  may  be  planned  is  illustrated 
in  the  pages  following. 

Each  of  the  programs  is  based  on  standard  four-year  engineering  cur- 
ricida  and  includes  the  essential  professional  courses,  somewhat  streamlined 
and  concentrated.  Any  program  in  engineering  presupposes  a  strong  back- 
ground in  mathematics.  The  College  determines  the  strength  of  a  student's 
background  through  its  placement  examinations.  Performing  satisfactorily 
on  the  placement  examinations  may  make  it  possible  for  the  College  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  M  1-2  and  M  3-4  (Basic  Mathematics  I  and  II) ,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  the  number  of  credits  required  of  a  student  for  his  degree. 

GENERAL    ENGINEERING 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  General  Engineering  program  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  students  who  have  reason  not  to  specialize  in  any  of  the 
specific  fields  of  engineering  offered  by  the  College  (Electrical,  Mechanical, 
and  Metallurgical).  Their  particular  need  may  cut  across  any  two  or  more 
of  these  special  fields. 

A  basic  sequence  of  courses  is  required  for  the  first  three  years.  By  suc- 
cessfully completing  this  required  sequence  the  student  acquires  forty-seven 
and  one-half  semester  hours  of  credit  of  the  seventy-two  and  one-half  required 
for  the  degree.  In  order  to  be  granted  the  Associate  in  Science  in  General 
Engineering,  the  student  must  complete  twenty-five  additional  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Of  this  twenty-five  hours,  fifteen  must  be  elected  from  ad- 
vanced engineering  courses.  The  remaining  ten  semester  hours  of  credit  may 
be  elected  from  technical  or  non-technical  courses,  depending  entirely  on  the 
student's  desires  and  his  ability  to  satisfy  prerequisites  either  by  formal 
courses  or  by  previous  practical  experience. 

Since  most  of  the  technical  electives  and  some  of  the  non-technical  ones 
are  offered  in  alternate  years,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  student  con- 
sult with  the  department  chairman  or  a  staff  advisor  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  second  year  in  order  to  outline  his  program  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 
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Requirements  for  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below: 

I.  Required  courses,  totaling  47i/^  sem.  hrs. 

First  Year 

E  1  Grammar  Laboratory  2i/2  s.h.* 

M  1-2  Basic  Mathematics  I  5      s.h.* 

M  3-4         Basic  Mathematics  II  5      s.h.* 

*  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examinations. 

Second  Year 

M  13  Trigonometry    (Fall  only)    2i/2  s.h. 

M  14  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry    (Spring  only)    21/4  s.h. 

D  11-12      Engineering  Drawing   5      s.h. 

Ph  11-12    Engineering   Physics   5      s.h. 

Third  Year 

M  21  Differential  Calculus    (Fall  only)    2i/4s.h. 

M  22  Integral  Calculus    (Spring  only)    2i/2  s-h. 

EM  27  Mechanics    (Fall  only)    2i/^s.h. 

EM  28  Strength  of  Materials   (Spring  only)    2i/|  s.h. 

EE  23-24  Electric  and  Magnetic  Circuits  5      s.h. 

Fourth  Year 

E  13  Writing    Laboratory    2v4  s.h. 

E  14  Speaking    Laboratory    2i/4  s.h. 

An  additional  twenty-five  semester  hours  of  elective  credit  will  be 
taken  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  program— ten  semester 
hours  during  the  balance  of  the  fourth  year,  fifteen  semester  hours 
during  the  fifth  year. 

II.  Restricted  electives,  totaling  15  sem.  hrs. 

Must  include  at  least  fifteen  semester  hours  from  among  the 
following  fields  of  engineering: 

Drawing  &  Design        Engineering  Mechanics        Physics 
Chemistry  Electricity  Metallurgy 

III.  Unrestricted  electives,  totaling  10  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.  See  following  list  of  fields 
of  study  from  which  these  courses  may  be  elected.) 

Total  Required  for  Decree  60-72iy4  sem.  hrs. 

The  Ten  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to  in  III 
May  Be  Elected  from  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  the  Section 
Entitled  Description  of  Courses  for  Course  Descriptions,  Prerequisites, 
AND  Years  Offered. 

Accounting  English  Personnel  Supervision 

Business  Administration  Industrial  Administration        Philosophy 

Business  Law  Industrial  Safety  Psychology 

Economics  Office  Management  Sales  &  Marketing 

Sociology 
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ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

The  Electrical  Engineering  program  is  designed  so  that  the  first  three 
years  consist  of  a  sequence  of  courses  required  of  all  students.  This  sequence 
may  be  described  as  Basic  Electrical  Engineering.  The  successful  completion 
of  this  sequence  establishes  the  student  as  a  candidate  for  the  Associate  in 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  In  order  to  complete  the  degree  require- 
ments, the  student  must  acquire  at  least  twenty  more  semester  hours  of 
credit  beyond  the  basic  sequence  requirement  of  fifty-two  and  one-half  semes- 
ter hours,  making  a  total  of  at  least  seventy-two  and  one-half  semester  hours 
of  credit.  Of  the  twenty  hours  beyond  the  basic  sequence,  ten  hours  must  be 
taken  in  advanced  courses  in  electricity.  The  remaining  ten  hours  are  elec- 
tive and  may  consist  of  either  technical  or  non-technical  courses,  depending 
entirely  on  the  student's  desires  and  his  ability  to  satisfy  prerecjuisites  either 
by  formal  courses  or  equivalent  practical  experience. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  second  year  the  student  will  meet  w^ith  the 
department  chairman  or  a  staff  advisor  to  outline  the  sequence  of  courses 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  his  degree  requirements.  Since  most  of  the 
electives  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year  basis,  proper  planning  by  both 
student  and  advisor  is  essential. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below: 

I.  Required  courses,  totaling  52i/2  sem.  hrs. 

First  Year 

E  1  Grammar  Laboratory  2i/4  s.h.* 

M   1-2  Basic   Mathematics  I    5      s.h.* 

M  3-4         Basic   Mathematics  II   5      s.h.* 

*  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examinations. 

Second  Year 

Trigonometry    (Fall  only)    2i/2S.h. 

Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry    (Spring  only)    2YoS.h. 

Engineering   Drawing   5      s.h. 

Engineering   Physics    5      s.h. 

Third  Year 

Diflerential  Calculus    (Fall  only)    2i/^  s.n. 

Integral  Calculus    (Spring  only)    2i/i  s.h. 

Electric  and  Magnetic  Circuits  5      s.h. 

Writing   Laboratory    2i/o  s.h. 

Speaking   Laboratory    2'/j  s.h. 

Fourth  Year 

EE  31-32    Alternating  Current  Circuits  5      s.h. 

EE  43-44    Elementary    Electronics    5      s.h. 

.^n  additional  twenty  semester  hours  of  elective  credit  must  be 
taken  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  program— five  semester 
hours  during  the  fourth  year,  and  fifteen  semester  hours  during  the 
fifth   year. 

IL  Restricted  electives  totaling  10  scm.  hrs. 

Must  include  ten  semester  hours  from  among  the  following: 
Offered  in  September  of  ODD  Years  Offered  in  September  of  EJ'E.V  Years 

EE  41-42  AC  Machines  5  s.h.       EE  37-38  Power    Transmission   ")  s.h. 

EE  45-46  Communications                           EE  47-48  Advanced  Electronics    .")  s.h. 
Circuits     5  s.h.       EE  3.")-36  DC  Machines  5  s.h. 


M 

13 

M 

14 

D 

11-12 

Ph 

i  11-12 

M 

21 

M 

22 

EE  23-24 

E 

13 

E 

14 
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III.   Unrestricted  electivcs,   totaling   10  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.  See  following  list  of  fields 
of  study  from  which  these  courses  may  be  elected.) 

Total  Required  for  Degree  60-72 '/o  sem.  hrs. 

The  Ten  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to  in  III 
May  Be  Elected  from  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  the  Section 
Entitled  Description  of  Courses  For  Course  Descriptions,  Prerequisites, 
and  Years  Offered. 

Accounting  Engineering  Mechanics  Personnel  Supervision 

Business  Administration  English  Philosophy 

Business  Law  Industrial  Administration  Physics 

Chemistry  Industrial  Safety  Psychology 

Drawing  &  Design  Metallurgy  Sales  &  Marketing 

Economics  Office  Management  Sociology 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  program  is  constructed  so  that  the  first 
three  years  consist  of  a  sequence  of  courses  required  of  all  students.  This 
sequence  may  be  called  Basic  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  sequence  establishes  the  student  as  a  candidate  for  the  As- 
sociate in  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  In  order  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree,  the  student  must  acquire  at  least  twenty-five 
additional  semester  hours  of  credit,  making  a  total  of  at  least  sixty  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Of  the  twenty-five  hours  beyond  the  basic  sequence,  fifteen 
hours  must  be  taken  in  advanced  courses  in  mechanical  engineering.  The 
remaining  ten  hours  are  elective  and  may  consist  of  either  technical  or  non- 
technical courses,  depending  entirely  on  the  student's  desires  and  his  ability 
to  satisfy  prerequisites  either  by  formal  courses  or  by  equivalent  practical 
experience. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  second  year  the  student  will  consult  with 
the  department  chairman  or  a  staff  advisor  in  order  to  plan  the  sequence  of 
courses  for  the  remaining  portion  of  his  degree  requirements.  Since  most 
of  the  electives  are  offered  in  alternate  years,  proper  planning  by  both  stu- 
dent and  advisor  is  essential. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below. 

I.  Rc(|uired   courses,   totaling   47i/4  sem.  hrs. 

First  Year 

E  1  Grammar  Laboratory  2i/2S.h.* 

M   1-2  Basic  Mathematics  I    5      s.h.* 

M  3-4         Basic  Mathematics  II   5      s.h.* 

*  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examinations. 

Second  Year 

M  13  Trigonometry    (Fall   only)    2i/2S.h. 

M  14  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry    (Spring  only)    2i/^  s.h. 

D  11-12      Engineering    Drawing    5      s.h. 

Ph  11-12    Engineering   Physics    5      s.h. 
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1  iiiRi)  Year 

M  21  Differential  Calciihis    (Fall  only)    2v4  s.h. 

M  22  Integral  Calculus    (Spring  only)    2i/2  s.h. 

EM  27  Mechanics    (Fall  only)    2i/^  s.h. 

EM  28  Strength  of  Materials    (Spring  only)    2i/^  s.h. 

D  21  Introduction  to  Design    (Fall  only)    2i/4s.h. 

EE  22  Electrical  Survey  for  Engineers    (Spring  only)    2i^  s.h. 

Fourth  Year 

E  13  Writing    Laboratory    21/9  s.h. 

E  14  Speaking    Laboratory    2i/2S.h. 

An  additional  twenty-five  semester  hours  of  elective  credit  will  be 
taken  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  program— ten  semester 
houis  tluring  the  balance  of  the  fourth  year,  fifteen  semester  hours 
during  the  fifth  year. 

II.  Restricted  electives,  totaling  15  sem.  hrs. 

Must  include  fifteen  semester  hours  from  among  the  following: 


Offered  in  September  of  ODD  Years 

EM  33        Mechanisms    (Fall 

only)     2'/^  s.h. 

EM  34  Dynamics  of  Ma- 
chinery (Spring 
only)   2i/4s.h. 


Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  Years 

D  33-34      Elementary    Machine 

Design     5  s.h. 

MT  41-42  Steels  &  Heat 

Treatment   5  s.h. 

♦lA  41-42  Methods  Engineering   5  s.h. 

D  45-46      Advanced    Tool    De- 
sign     5  s.h. 

*  Now  offered  every  year. 


D  41-42      Advanced  Machine 

Design    5      s.h. 

EM  23        Mechanical   Pro- 
cesses  (Fall  only)  2'/^  s-h 

EM  26        Engineering  Ma- 
terials       (Spring 
only)   2i/4s.h. 

D  35-36      Elementary  Tool 

Design    5      s.h. 

III.  Unrestricted  electives,  totaling  10  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.  See  following  list  of  fields 
of  study  from  which  these  courses  may  be  elected.) 

Total  Ri  quired  for  Degree  60-72i/4  sem.  hrs. 


The  Ten  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to  in  III 
May  Be  Elected  from  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  the  Section 
Entitled  Description  of  Courses  for  Course  Descriptions,  Prerequisites, 
AND  Years  Offered. 


Accounting 

Business  Administration 

Business  Law 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Electricity 


English 

Industrial  Administration 

Industrial  Safety 

Metallurgy 

Office  Management 


Personnel  Supervision 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 

Sales  and  Marketing 

Sociology 
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METALLURGICAL    ENGINEERING 

The  Metallurgical  Engineering  program  is  designed  so  that  the  first 
three  years  contain  a  sequence  of  courses  required  of  all  students.  Successful 
completion  of  this  sequence  establishes  the  student  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Associate  in  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engineering.  In  order  to  complete  the 
degree  requirements,  the  student  must  acquire  thirty  additional  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Of  this  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit,  twenty  hours  must 
be  elected  from  the  group  of  courses  listed  below.  The  remaining  ten  hours 
are  elective  and  may  consist  of  either  technical  or  non-technical  courses,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  student's  desires  and  his  ability  to  satisfy  j^rere- 
quisites  either  by  formal  courses  or  equivalent  practical  experience. 

Since  the  first  opportunity  for  elective  courses  occurs  in  the  fourth  year, 
the  student  must  consult  with  the  department  chairman  or  a  staff  advisor 
during  the  latter  portion  of  his  third  year  so  that  the  course  sequence  for  the 
following  years  may  be  arranged.  Since  most  of  the  electives  are  offered  in 
alternate  years,  proper  planning  by  both  students  and  advisor  is  essential. 

Requirements  lor  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below: 

I.  Required  courses,  totaling  42v4  sem.  hrs. 

First  Year 

E  1  Grammar  Laboratory  2i/4  s.h.* 

M   1-2  Basic   Mathematics  I    5      s.h.* 

M  3-4  Basic   Mathematics  II   5      s.h.* 

*  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examinations. 

Sfconi)  Year 

M  13  Trigonometry    (Fall  only)     21^  s.h. 

M  14  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry    (Spring  only)    .   2i/2  s.h. 

D   11-12      Engineering   Drawing   5      s.h. 

Ph  11-12     Engineering  Physics  5     s.h. 

Third  Year 

M  21  Differential   Calculus    (Fall   only)     2i^  s.h. 

M  22  Integral   Calculus    (Spring  only)    2i/4  s.h. 

EM  27        Mechanics    (Fall  only)    21/0  s.h. 

EM  28        Strength  of  Materials    (Sj^ring  only)    2i/i  s.h. 

E  13  Writing  Laboratory  21/9  s.h. 

E  14  Speaking  Laboratory  21/^  s.h. 

An  additional  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  taken  during 
the  remaining  jDortion  of  the  program— fifteen  during  the  fourth 
year,  fifteen  during  the  fifth  year. 

II.  Restricted  electives,  totaling   20  sem.  hrs. 

Must  include  twenty  semester  hours  from  among  the  following: 

*Mt  31-32  Non-ferrous    Metallurgy    5      s.h. 

*Mt  41-42  Steels   and   Heat  Treatment   5      s.h. 

*EM  23     Mechanical  Processes    (Fall  only)    2i/2  S-h. 

*EM  26     Engineering   Materials    (Spring  only)     2^4  s-h. 

*Ch  21-22  Inorganic   Chemistry    5      s.h. 

D  21  Introduction   to  Design    (Fall  only)    2i/4  s.h. 

EE  22         Electrical  Survey    (Spring  only)    2i/2  s-h. 

*  Now  offered  in  alternate  years.  See  course  description. 
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III.  Unrestricted  electives,  totaling  10  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.  See  following  list  of  fields 
of  study  from  which  these  courses  may  be  elected.) 

TotAL  RiQi'UiKD  FOR  Decirfe  60-721/2  scm.  hfs. 


The  Ten  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to  in  III 
May  Be  Elected  from  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  the  Section 
Entitled  Description  of  Courses  For  Course  Descriptions,  Prerequisites, 
and  Years  Offered. 

Accounting  Engineering  Mechanics  Personnel  Supervision 

Business  Administration  English  Philosophy 

Business  Law  Industrial  Administration  Physics 

Drawing  &  Design  Industrial  Safety  Psychology 

Economics  Office  Management  Sales  &  Marketing 

Electricity  Sociology 


Program  of  Management 


Through  the  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  courses  in 
Supervision,  Production,  Methods,  Motion  and  Time  Study,  Safety,  Person- 
nel and  Labor  Relations.  The  Program  of  Management  has  developed  in 
response  to  this  demand. 

Studies  in  Industrial  Administration  are  designed  primarily  for  persons 
whose  major  administrative  responsibility  might  be  in  a  staff  department 
dealing  with  materials,  methods,  or  other  non-personnel  phases  of  business. 
Studies  in  Personnel  Supervision  are  designed  for  those  who  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  managing  of  personnel.  Industrial  Safety  studies  are  avail- 
able for  students  approaching  the  subject  either  from  a  personnel  or  non- 
personnel  position. 

These  studies  are  open  to  degree  students  and  to  special  students  who 
are  qualified  by  experience  or  previous  study.  Instruction,  where  practicable, 
is  given  by  men  who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  current  industrial  pro- 
blems in  the  field.  Visiting  specialists  in  certain  areas  conduct  classes  in  their 
specialties. 

Students  electing  a  program  in  the  Program  of  Management  are  subject 
to  an  entrance  requirement  in  mathematics  (See  Index  for  Admission  and 
Placement  Examinations) .  Non-degree  students  may  be  admitted  to  special 
advanced  courses  without  meeting  this  requirement,  but  they  are  referred 
to  the  regulations  concerning  non-degree  students. 


Management 

Industrial  Administration  Personnel  Supervision  Industrial  Safety 

In  order  to  acquire  the  Associate  in  Science  in  Management  all  students 
must  take  a  pattern  of  required  courses  in  addition  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  the  specific  fields  of  Industrial  Administration,  Personnel  Supervision,  or 
Industrial  Safety.  The  successful  completion  of  the  required  courses  grants 
the  student  thirty-two  and  one-half  semester  hours  of  the  sixty  to  sixty-two 
and  one-half  semester  hours  required  for  the  degree.  Of  the  remaining  thirty 
semester  hours  beyond  the  required  pattern,  the  student  must  elect  twenty 
semester  hours  of  credit  from  the  field  of  management  while  the  remaining 
ten  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  the  field  of  management  or  any  other 
field  of  study.  Prerequisites  for  all  electives  must  be  satisfied  either  by  formal 
courses  or  by  equivalent  practical  experience. 

Since  many  of  the  electives  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  only,  it  is 
essential  that  the  student  consult  with  the  department  chairman  or  a  staff 
advisor  during  his  first  year  in  order  to  plan  his  sequence  of  electives. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  fall  into  three  groups  and  are  outlined 
below: 
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Year  Rccom- 

I.  Re(|iiiicci   courses,   totaling   32i/<|  scm.  his.       incndeil 

K   1  (wamiiiar    Laboratory   2i/4s.h.**  1 

lA   11-12   liKJustrial  Oigaiii/ation  &  Management  ....    5    s.h.  1 

P  23-24     General   Psychology   5      s.h.  1 

E  13  Writing    Laboratory    2i^  s.h.  2 

E  14  Speaking    Laboratory    2'/^  s.h.  2 

D  11-12    Engineering   Drawing   5      s.h.  3 

Ec  33-34  Economics   5      s.h.  4 

A  Science  course  5      s.h.  2 

**  May  be  satisfied  by  placement  examination. 

II.  Restricted  electives,  totaling  20  sem.  hrs. 

Must  include  twenty  semester  hours  from  among  the 

following: 

lA  33        Cost  Control    (Fall  only)    21/2  s.h. 

lA  34        Production  Control    (Spring  only)    2i/4  s.h. 

lA  35        Management  Statistics   (Fall  only)    2i/2S.h. 

lA  36       Quality  Control    (Spring  only)    2 1/4  s.h. 

lA  41-42  Methods  Engineering   5      s.h. 

PS  22       Fundamentals  of  Supervision  (Spring  only)    2i/2  s.h. 

PS  23-24  Personnel  Administration    5      s.h. 

•PS  41      Management-Labor  Relations   (Fall  only)    2i/9  s.h. 

•PS  42      Conference  Leadership    (Spring  only)    2i/2  s.h. 

•S  11-12  Industrial   Safety,  Introd 5      s.h. 

♦S  21-22  Industrial  Safety,  Advanced  5      s.h. 

*  Now  offered  in  alternate  years.  See  course  descrip- 
tion. 

III.  Unrestricted  electives,  totaling  10  sem.  hrs. 

(Any  credit  course  offered  by  the  College.) 

Total  Rfquirfd  for  Decree  60-62 1^  sem.  hrs. 

The  Ten  Semester  Hours  of  Unrestricted  Electives  Referred  to  in  III 
May  Be  Elected  from  Any  of  the  Following  Fields  of  Study.  See  Sec- 
tion Entitled  Description  of  Courses  For  Prerequisites,  Descriptions,  and 
Years  Offered. 

Accounting  Electricity  Physics 

Business  Administration  Engineering  Mechanics  Philosophy 

Business  Law  English  Sales  fl-  Marketing 

Chemistry  Mathematics  Science 

Drawing  and  Design  Metallurgy  Sociology 

Office  Management 

Typical  programs  which  may  be  elected  are  illustrated  as  follows. 
Courses  not  italicized  are  required,  those  in  italics  are  suggested  electives 

INDUSTRIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Year 

Industrial    Organi7ation    &    Manage-  Engineering  Drawing 

mcnt  3     Cost  Control  &  Production  Control 

1  Psychology  Elective 
Sociology 

Economics 
English— Writing  and  Speech  4     Science  Elective 

2  Methods  Engineering  Management    Statistics    and    Quality 
Elective  Control 
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Industrial    Organization 

ment 
Psychology 
Sociology 


PERSONNEL  SUPERVISION 

&    Manage- 


English— Writing  and  Speech 
Personnel  Administration 
Science  Elective 


Engineering  Drawing 

Methods  Engineering  (Fall  semester 
only)  and  Fundamentals  of  Super- 
vision 

Management-Labor  Relations  and 
Conference  Leadership 

Economics 

Cost  Control  &  Production  Control 

Elective 


INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 


Industrial    Organization    &    Manage- 
ment 
Psychology 
Industrial  Safety 

English— Writing  and  Speech 
Advanced  Industrial  Safety 
Science  Elective 


Engineering  Drawing 
Methods  Engineering 
Sociology 

Economics 

Cost  Control  and  Elective    (Spring 

Semester) 
Elective 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

offered  in  the 

EVENING  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 
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Description  of  Courses 


Courses  bearing  hyphenated  numbers,  for  example,  A  11-12,  are  two  semesters  in 
length,  and  the  first  semester  is  prerequisite  to  the  second.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  they 
may  be  entered  only  in  the  Fall  Semester. 

Courses  bearing  single  numbers,  for  example,  L  22,  are  only  one  semester  in  length. 

Courses  designated  by  letter  rather  than  by  number  are  not  of  college  grade,  although 
they  involve  class  and  preparation  time  equivalent  to  other  courses. 

Accounting 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses,  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  sufficient  practical 
experience. 

A  11-12.  Introductory  Accounting.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course,  which  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  accounting,  familiarizes  the 
student  with  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  prog- 
ress tests,  problems,  and  systematic  practice  work.  The  fields  of  study  covered  include: 
interpretation  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth;  preparation  of  statements;  books  of 
original  entry;  ledgers;  and  work  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period. 

(Offered  also  in  Spring  Semester  on  a  two  nights  per  week  basis.) 

A  21-22.  Intermediate  Accounting.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  at  a  more  advanced  level  of  the  principles  studied  in 
Introductory  Accounting.  It  is  intensive  and  adapted  to  present  day  changes  in  the  ac- 
counting profession.  The  subject  matter  includes:  the  corporation,  asset  valuations,  lia- 
bilities, installment  sales  and  consignments,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments, sources  and  application  of  funds,  depreciation  methods,  inventory  evaluation,  re- 
serves, and  surplus  analysis.  There  is  considerable  practice  in  the  form  of  problem  solu- 
tions.  Reference  is  made  to  the  publications  of  the  professional  accounting  societies. 

Prerequisite:  A  11-12. 

A  23-24.  Cost  Accounting.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  departmental  and  process  cost  accounting,  specific 
order  cost  accounting,  and  standard  costs.  Thorough  consideration  is  given  to  cost  elements 
of  material,  labor,  and  manufacturing  expense.  Also  included  is  the  study  of  cost  estimat- 
ing, budgets  in  cost  control,  cost  relationships,  and  cost  reports  for  use  of  management. 
Forms  and  methods  used  in  standard  costs  and  analyses  of  variances  for  operational  use 
are  considered.  Practical  application  of  the  principles  studied  is  given  through  the  work- 
ing of  practice  sets  and  problems. 

Offered  in  SeptemlDcr  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:  A  11-12. 

A  31.  Advanced  Accounting.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

This  is  the  final  general  accounting  course  covering  all  phases  of  accounting  not 
previously  covered  and  not  considered  of  a  specialized  nature.  This  course  is  given  in 
two  sections,  neither  section  being  dependent  upon  the  other.  Upon  completion  of  these 
sections,  the  student  is  prepared  for  advanced  study  in  specialized  accounting  and  C.P.A. 
problems.  This  first  section  will  treat  with  the  following:  partnership,  venture  accounts, 
consignments,  installments  sales,  insurance,  statement  of  affairs,  receivers  accounts,  realiza- 
tion liquidation,  estate  and  trusts. 

Prerequisite:  A  21-22. 
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A  32.  Advanced  Accounting.  Credit,  2V2    semester  hours. 

The  second  section,  following  A  31,  will  cover  the  following  subjects:  home  office 
and  branch  accounting;  parent  and  subsidiary;  consolidation  and  merger.  As  mentioned 
under  Advanced  Accounting  A  31,  these  two  sections  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Prerequisite:  A  21-22. 

A  33-34.  Auditing.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  examination  of  the  financial  condition,  review  of  operations, 
preparation  of  audit  program,  audit  working  papers,  and  report  upon  examination  of  the 
client's  business.  The  accountant's  relationship  with  the  client  and  the  ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession are  thoroughly  discussed.  A  complete  laboratory  test  is  worked  out  to  supplement 
the  text  study.  Recent  developments  in  audit  procedure  are  included,  systems  in  internal 
check  analyzed,  comparisons  of  balance  sheets  and  detailed  audits  made.  A  background  is 
developed  in  the  theory  of  auditing  in  preparation  for  the  C.P.A.  examination. 

Offered  in  Septemlier  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisite:  A  21-22,  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

A  41-42.   Income   Tax   Procedure.   Credit,   5   semester   hours. 

This  course  embraces  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Federal  Income  Tax 
Law  to  concrete  situations.  The  problems  include  the  preparation  of  corporation,  fidu- 
ciary, partnership,  and  individual  tax  returns;  claims  for  refunds,  credit,  and  abatement; 
records,  reports,  and  requirements  of  Social  Security  and  state  and  federal  unemployment 
taxes:  and  the  proper  accounting  procedure  for  tax  records. 

Prerequisite:  A  21-22  recommended,  A  11-12  required. 

A  43-44.  C.P.A.  Problems.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

This  course  is  an  analysis  and  study  of  C.P.A.  problems  from  examinations  of  state 
boards  of  accountancy  and  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  There  is  included  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  municipal  accounting  with  particular  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  Connecticut  laws  and  regulations,  and  C.P.A.  problems  in  the  subject;  institu- 
tional accounting  with  reference  to  methods  peculiar  to  such  institutions  as  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  A  wide  variety  of  problems  is  included,  some  of  which  are  worked  out  under 
state  examination  conditions. 

Since  this  course  deals  with  a  series  of  problems  not  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other,  either  half   (A  43  or  A  44)    may  be  taken  independently  of  one  another. 

Prerequisites:  A  23-24,  A  31-32,  A  33-34,  L  21-22.  A  33-34  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Business  Administration 

BA  21-22.  Business  Finance.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

After  a  brief  study  of  the  various  forms  of  business  organization,  the  corporate  form 
of  organization  is  studied  in  greater  detail.  Classes  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  rights  of 
the  holder  are  considered.  Management  and  distribution  of  income  are  examined  in  detail 
with  regard  to  surplus  and  dividend  policies,  reserves,  depreciation,  and  financing  of  ex- 
pansion. There  is  continuous  stress  on  the  internal  control  of  finances  through  budgets 
and  organization  as  well  as  financing  through  banks  and  investment  houses. 

BA  31-32.  Public  Relations.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course,  through  lectures,  reading  and  discussions,  deals  with  the  main  principles 
and  theories  of  pul)lic  relations,  and  how  they  are  applied  in  specific  cases.  It  shows  how 
the  practice  of  public  relations  is  used  by  individuals,  groups,  companies  and  organiza- 
tions to  gain  public  understanding  and  acceptance,  and  to  improve  their  relations  with 
everyone  in  a  position  to  affect  their  welfare.  One  of  the  course  recjuirements  is  a  paper 
evaluating  a  public  relations  program. 

The  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  public  relations  and  aims  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  which  can  be  helpful  in  any  field  of  business  or  professional 
or  community  life. 
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Business  Law 

L  11-12.  Law  of  Contracts  and  Business  Associations.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  basic  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  part- 
nerships, limited  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

Contracts  will  involve  a  study  of  the  formation  of  contracts,  capacity  of  parties,  offer 
and  acceptance,  performance,  and  discharge.  Agency  will  deal  with  the  appointment  of 
agents,  the  relationship  of  principal  and  agent,  power  of  the  agent  to  bind  his  principal, 
duties  of  agent  and  principal  to  one  another  and  to  third  parties. 

Business  associations  will  involve  a  study  of  the  law  relating  to  the  formation  and 
operation  of  the  usual  types  of  business  organization.  Also  considered  is  the  legal  relation- 
ship among  the  individuals  within  the  business  organization  as  well  as  their  relationship 
with  third  parties. 

L  21.  Law  of  Sales.  Credit,  2 '/a   semester  hours. 

This  course  is  an  advanced  study  of  Business  Law  comprising:  bailments;  duties  and 
liabilities  of  bailees,  common  carriers,  and  warehousemen;  the  laws  governing  the  rights  of 
parties  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  personal  property.  Questions  of  title,  risks  assumed, 
rights  of  creditors,  express  and  implied  waranties,  buyers'  and  sellers'  remedies,  together 
with  the  business  background  out  of  which  such  relations  arise  are  also  considered. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisite:  L  11-12.  —Fall  only. 

L  22.  Law  of  Commercial  Paper  and  Bankruptcy.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law,  dealing  with  negotiable 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange  and  bank  checks  with  an  analysis  of  their  form  and 
function  in  commercial  transactions.  A  brief  survey  of  bankruptcy  procedure  under  the 
federal  bankruptcy  laws  is  considered. 

Offered  in  February  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:   L  11-12.  —Spring  only. 

Chemistry 

Ch   21-22.   Inorganic   Chemistry.   Credit,   5   semester   hours. 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  place  emphasis  on  fundamental  facts  and  principles 
of  modern  chemistry,  particularly  as  applied  in  the  field  of  engineering  materials,  and  to 
afford  practice  in  the  accurate  statement  of  scientific  ideas  and  logical  deduction  from 
experimental  observation.  It  does  not  presuppose  any  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Not  a 
laboratory  course. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:  M,  1-2,  or  equivalent. 

Drawing  and  Design 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses,  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  sufficient  practical 
experience. 

D   11-12.  Engineering   Drawing.   Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  engineering  drawing  designed  to  teach  the  use  of 
instruments,  the  fundamental  principles  of  projection,  drafting  room  standards  and  con- 
ventions, lettering,  selection  and  use  of  scales,  orthographic  projections,  revolutions,  de- 
veloped surfaces,  intersections  and  auxiliary  views,  and  the  making  and  dimensioning  of 
complete  working  drawings  of  simple  machine  parts. 

(Offered  also  in  Spring  Semester  on  a  two  nights  per  week  basis.) 
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D  21.  Introduction  to  Design.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  some  elementary  concepts  of  design  in  the 
engineering  programs   in  order  to: 

a.  Develop  an  appreciation  of  design  practice. 

b.  To  serve  as  a  primer  for  advanced  courses. 

It  will  cover  elements  of  theoretical  design  and  conventional  design  practice  and  fastenings 
such  as  threadings,  riveting,  et  cetera.  Drawing  board  practice  in  detailing  is  included. 

Prerequisites:  D  11-12.  Ph  11.  -Fall  only. 

D  33-34.  Elementary  Machine  Design.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

The  analysis  and  design  of  such  elements  as  fastenings,  bearings,  gears,  shafts,  clutches, 
pulleys,  and  cams  are  discussed.  Some  machine  parts  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
kinematics,  and  their  motions  are  analyzed. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisites:   D   11-12,  EM  27.  and  EM  28. 

D  35-36.  Elementary  Tool  Design.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  present  and  develop  the  basic  techniques  of  tool 
design  through  lectures,  class  discussions,  and  student  design  problems.  Major  topics  con- 
sidered are:  methods  analysis,  drill  jig  design,  tolerances  and  allowances,  cutting  tools,  die 
design,  gages  and  gaging  policies,  milling  fixtures,  turret  lathe  tooling,  and  cam  desigfn  for 
automatic  screw  machines. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisites:  D  11-12,  EM  27  and  EM  28. 

D  41-42.  Advanced  Machine  Design.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  elements  of  machine  design  studied  in  the  first  year  are  unified  in  the  complete 
design,  individually  selected  and  developed  by  the  student.  Advanced  problems,  such  as 
balancing  and  critical  speeds,  are  considered  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisite:  D  33-34. 

D  45-46.  Advanced  Tool  Design.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

This  course  will  consider  the  interrelationship  of  tool  design  with  the  pertinent  ele- 
ments of  tool  engineering  such  as:  planning,  processing,  estimating,  and  tooling  costs. 
Student  tool  design  work  will  be  of  a  group  nature  entailing  the  complete  planning  and 
designing  necessary  to  manufacture  machine  parts  and  die  work.  Major  topics  considered 
are:  locating  and  clamping  theory,  tooling  economics,  tool  estimating,  and  process  planning. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:  D  35-36. 


Economics 

Ec  33-34.  Economics.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  course  aims  at  an  understanding  of  the  principles,  institutions,  and  practices 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  economic  system  and  activity.  Such  aspects  of  our  economy 
as  production,  price,  exchange,  and  distribution  will  be  considered.  The  course  will  exam- 
ine the  basic  economic  aspects  of  capitalism  and  the  other  "isms".  Opportunity  will  be 
offered  for  the  student  to  do  independent  work  in  the  field  of  his  own  specialized  interest. 
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Electricity 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses,  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  sufficient  practical 
experience. 

EE  22.  Electrical  Survey  for  Engineers.    Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  their  application  to 
electrical  circuiting  and  electromagnetic  devices  are  considered.  Electrical  measuring  tech- 
niques and  industrial  applications  of  electrical  machinery  are  also  pointed  out.  Problems 
involving  simple  mathematics  accompany  such  class  assignments.  The  course  cannot  be 
taken  by  electrical  engineering  students. 

Prerequisites:  M  13    (desirable,  but  not  essential)  ,  Ph  12.  —Spring  only. 

EE  23-24.  Electrical  and   Magnetic  Circuits.   Credit,  5   semester   hours. 

This  course  consists  of  the  fimdanicntal  concepts  of  electricity.  It  includes  Ohm's  law 
and  KirdofT's  laws,  a  study  of  the  properties  of  conductors  and  insulators,  nonlinear  re- 
sistance circuits,  magnetic  circuits  and  fields^  induced  and  generated  electromotive  force, 
and  the  dielectric  circuit.  A  brief  sinvey  is  made  of  the  a-c  circuits,  d-c  and  a-c  machines 
and  electronic  tubes  and  circuits.  Laboratory  work  is  included. 

Prerequisites:  M  13-14,  Ph  11-12,  M  21-22.   (M  21-22  may  be  taken  concurrently.) 

EE  31-32.  Alternating  Current  Circuits.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Fundamental  theory  of  single  phase  and  polyphase  alternating  current  circuits,  in- 
struments and  measurements  is  considered.  The  concepts  of  vector  algebra  and  Fourier 
analysis  are  applied  to  steady-state  solutions  of  AC  networks.  Suitable  laboratory  work  is 
included. 

Prerequisites:  EE  23-24,  M  21-22. 

EE  35-36.  Direct  Current  Machines.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  direct  current  circuits  and 
magnetic  circuits;  mechanical  construction  of  the  d-c  machine;  magnetic  circuits  of  d-c 
machines,  flux  leakage;  leakage  around  windings  embedded  in  slots;  armature  and  field 
windings;  electromotive  and  magnetomotive  forces  of  the  armature,  armature  reaction; 
commutation;  generator  and  motor  characteristics;  stability  of  motors;  special  machines, 
such  as  3-wire  generator,  arc-welding  generator,  diverterpole  generator,  dynamotor,  rototrol 
generator,  Rosenberg  generator  (amplidyne)  ,  multistage  rototrol;  losses  and  heating  in 
d-c  machines;  starting  of  d-c  motors  (manual  and  automatic  starters) .  Laboratory  work 
is  also  included. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:  EE  23-24. 

EE  37-38.  Electric  Power  Transmission.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  considers  generating  equipment,  types  and  lay-outs  of  power  plants,  switch 
board  lay-out,  metering,  s\vitching  and  protective  devices,  types  of  transformers  and  trans- 
former connections.  It  considers  calculation  of  short  circuit  currents,  transmission  line  cal- 
culations, mechanical  considerations  and  system  protection  and  distribution  systems. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:  EE  31-32. 

EE  41-42.  Alternating  Current  Machines.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  basic  theory  of  AC  circuits  and  DC  machines  are  combined  with  electromagnetics 
in  a  study  of  basic  AC  machinery.  Single  phase,  poly-phase  and  auto  transformers,  poly- 
phase alternators  and  induction  meters,  poly-phase  synchronous  meters,  paralleling  alterna- 
tives, and  single  phase  meters  of  various  types  are  covered.  Applications  of  the  various 
devices  are  considered.  Laboratory  work  in  this  equipment  supplements  the  recitations. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisites:  EE  31-32,  EE  35-36. 
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EE  43-44.  Elementary  Electronics.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  electron  ballistics,  thermionic  emission,  various  tube 
types  and  characteristics,  methods  of  analyzing  vacuum  tuljcs  and  vacuum  tube  circuits, 
analysis  and  design  of  small  signal  and  large  signal  amplifier  circuits,  vacuum  tube  oscilla- 
tors, modulation  and  detection,  gas  tubes,  rectifiers  and  filters,  basic  pulse  circuits,  electron 
tube  instruments,  with  emphasis  on  communications  and  industrial  applications  where 
possible. 

Prerequisites:   EE   31-32    (may   be   taken   concurrently)  . 

EE  45-46.  Communications  Circuits.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  4  terminal  networks,  their  reduction  to  T  or  pi 
structures,  general  network  theorems,  general  transmission  line  theory,  the  theory  of  im- 
pedance matching  devices  and  a  study  of  the  high  frequency  transmission  line  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  charts  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisite:  EE  31-32. 

EE  47-48.  Advanced  Electronics.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  EE  43-44,  which  is  largely  concerned  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  Ijasic  circuits  making  up  more  complex  devices.  A  large  part  of  the  course  is 
assigned  to  the  analvsis  of  apparatus  used  in  practice,  both  in  industrv  and  communica- 
tions. As  time  permits,  high  frequency  systems  and  their  operation  will  be  considered  in 
the  second  semester. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisite:  EE  43-44. 

Engineering  Mechanics 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses,  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  suflBcient  practical 
experience. 

EM  23.  Mechanical  Processes.  Credit,  SVz  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  metal  cutting  processes. 
Machining  properties  of  metals  are  developed  both  with  respect  to  single  and  multiple 
point  metal  cutting  tools  as  well  as  the  adaptability  of  standard  and  special  machine  tools 
employed  by  the  metal  industry.  The  lathe,  milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  saw  and 
other  allied  machine  tools  where  metal  is  removed  by  chip  formation  are  specificallv 
covered.  Simultaneously,  the  selection  and  application  of  basic  cutting  tool  materials  is 
developed  for  each  basic  machine.  The  approach  is  philosophical  in  nature  and  is  planned 
to  enable  the  engineer  to  choose  or  substitute  several  basic  machine  tools  for  specific 
applications. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years.  —Fall  onlv 

EM  26.  Engineering  Materials.  Credit,  2V2  semester  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  metals  used  as  engineering  materials  with  concentration  on 
the  properties  and  applications  of  ferrous  alloys.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  production 
of  these  materials,  methods  of  fabrication  and  typical  properties  of  the  finished  product. 
Applications  are  studied  with  respect  to  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical  approach  so  that 
substitutions  can  be  made  depending  upon  availability,  preparation  and  economv.  Pur- 
chasing specifications  are  developed  to  broaden  the  latitude  of  selection.  In  general,  the 
avenue  of  approach  is  designed  to  assist  engineers  who  must  select  metals  and  alloys  for 
engineering  use. 

Offered  in  February  of  EVEN  years.  —Spring  only 
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EM  27.  Mechanics.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  theory  and  application  of  the  principles  of  static  ecjuilibrium, 
stress  in  framed  structures,  friction,  center  of  gravity,  and  moments  of  inertia. 

Prerequisiites:  M  13-14,  Ph  11-12.  -Fall  only 

EM  28.  Strength  of  Materials.  Credit,  2V2    semester  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  theory  of  stress  and  resistance  of  materials;  stress  distribu- 
tion and  riveted  joints,  shafts,  beams,  and  columns;  and  principal  stresses. 

Prerequisite:   EM  27.  —Spring  only. 

EM  33.  Mechanisms  (Kinematics).  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

Linkages  comprising  mechanisms  are  studied  as  well  as  the  graphical  analysis  of  dis- 
placements, velocities  and  acceleration  in  mechanisms,  including  the  use  of  instantaneous 
centers.  Design  of  cams  is  considered,  and  an  analysis  is  made  of  belt  drives,  gear  profile 
action,  and  gear  trains. 

Offered  in  September  of  ODD  years. 

Prerequisites:  D  11,  EM  27,  and  M  21-22.  -Fall  only 

EM  34.  Dynamics  of  Machinery,  2V2    semester  hours. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  the  analysis  of 
special  topics  in  machines,  such  as  the  effect  of  inertia,  flywheel  design,  balancing,  governors, 
and  gyroscopic  effects.  An  introduction  to  vibration  and  critical  speeds  is  presented. 

Offered  in  February  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisites:  EM  27  and  M  21-22.  —Spring  only 

EngSish 

E  1.  Grammar  Laboratory.  Credit,  2 '/a  semester  hours. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  first,  to  teach  the  student  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  good  English  is  based;  second,  to  give  him  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
themes,  recitations,  note-books,  and  conferences;  and  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. Special  work  is  prescribed  for  those  whose  preparation  is  inadequate  and  for  those 
who  show  need  of  review.  —Fall  only 

E,  B.  Reading  Laboratory.  One  semester.  No  credit. 

This  course  aims  at  helping  the  student  to  read  faster  and  to  get  more  from  what  he 
reads.  The  objectives  are  more  effective  study  habits,  increased  vocabulary,  the  enjoyment 
of  reading  and  the  development  of  independent  thinking.  The  instruction  emphasizes 
training  in  the  skills  of  concentration,  analysis  and  retention  of  ideas.  The  subject  matter 
includes  methods  and  mechanics  of  reading,  use  of  the  dictionary,  values  in  words,  pat- 
terns of  writing,  the  outline,  rationality  of  argument,  propaganda,  and  literary  values. 
The  work  of  the  course  includes  reading  and  exercises  in  the  text,  vocabulary  exercises, 
supervised  reading  for  speed,  training  films  and  discussion.  —Spring  only. 

E    13.   Writing    Laboratory.    Credit,    272    semester    hours. 

This  laboratory  course  is  designed  primarily  to  help  students  learn  to  write  by  writ- 
ing—to develop  the  ability  to  organize  thoughts  quickly  and  effectively,  to  write  with 
speed  and  facility,  and  to  use  simple  written  English.  The  laboratory  section  provides 
practice  in  applying  these  principles  to  the  writing  of  letters,  memos,  reports,  job  descrip- 
tions, and  other  business  papers. 

Prerequisite:  E  1  or  satisfactory  performance  on  English  Placement  Examination. 

—Both  Fall  and  Spring 
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E    14.    Speaking    Laboratory.    Credit,   2V2    semester    hours. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  speech.  The  ol)jectivcs  are: 
to  develop  in  the  student  proficiency  in  the  use  of  vocal  and  bodily  aids  in  various  speak- 
in}T  situations,  and  to  help  the  student  gain  confidence  and  fluency  when  speaking  ex- 
tcmporaneouslv,  as  in  group  discussions,  or  in  everyday  conversation.  Recordings  are  used 
for  self-analysis  and  criticism.  —Both  Fall  and  Spring. 

E    18.   Modern    Literature.   Credit,    2V2    semester   hours. 

riiis  is  a  course  in  the  iciiding  of  apijroxiniatcly  ten  rcpicscntativc  works  of  outstand- 
ing conleniporary  authors,  chiclly  .\incrican  and  English.  1  he  reading  and  classroom  dis- 
cussions will  he  supplemented  i)y  lectures  designed  lo  provide  certain  theories  of  criticism 
and  the  historical  background.  'Ihe  goal  is  an  undersianding  of  ilic  funition  of  literature 
and  of  Ihe  artist   in  society.  -Spring  only 

E    21-22.    Journalism.    One    or    two    semesters    with    2'/2     hours    credit    per    semester. 
(Either  semester  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  other) 

Students  are  given  the  o])portunily  to  learn  journalism  ihiough  tlie  actual  writing  and 
pid)licati()n  of  a  monthly  newspajjcr.  Class  work  is  informal  so  that  students  may  develop 
their   own   interests   in    the   field. 

Prerequisite:  E  1  or  satisfactory  performance  on  English  Placement  Examination. 


Industrial  Administration 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses,  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  sufficient  practical 
experience. 

lA    11-12.    Industrial    Organization    and    Management.    Credit,    5     semester    hours. 

This  is  a  foundation  or  introductory  course  in  management.  It  introduces  the  student 
to  all  the  major  functions  or  departments  of  industry,  their  interrelationship,  and  how  they 
are  brought  together  through  organization.  Thus  the  student  receives  instruction  in  the 
preliminaries  of  methods,  cost,  production  control,  product  development,  finance,  physical 
facilities,  quality  control,  plant  engineering,  industrial  relations,  job  evaluation,  sales,  ad- 
vertising, budgets,  and  records.  This  course,  therefore,  leads  to  the  more  intensive  and 
advanced  study  of  each  function  as  presented  in  separate  courses. 

Emphasis  is  given  throughout  to  the  principles  that  may  be  used  as  guides  in  the 
organization  of  these  many  functions. 

(Offered  also  in  Spring  Semester  on  a  two  nights  per  week  basis.) 

lA  33.  Cost  Control.  Credit,  21/2    semester  hours. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  product  is  incurred  by  the  supervisors  and  foremen 
through  whose  departments  the  product  passes  on  its  way  from  raw  material  to  finished 
state.  To  control  and  reduce  this  cost  is  an  important  part  of  their  job.  Only  if  they 
understand  all  the  factors  comprising  such  costs  can  they  accomplish  this  end.  This  course 
Avill  familiarize  them  with  the  elements  of  cost  necessary  to  control,  stressing  particularly 
the  indirect  or  overhead  elements— their  measurement  and   control. 

—Fall  only 

lA  34.  Production  Control.  Credit,  2'/2   semester  hours. 

The  instruction  stresses  the  basic  principles  that  govern  production  control  in  an 
industrial  plant.  These  principles  are  worked  out  in  the  problems  of  procuring  and  con- 
trolling materials,  in  routing,  scheduling,  and  dispatching.  The  intent  of  the  course  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  the  most  up-to-date  methods  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding visual  control  systems. 

Prerequisite:   lA  11.  —Spring  only. 
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lA  35.  Management  Statistics.  Credit,  ZVi    semester  hours. 

Selected  elements  are  studied  from  elementary  statistics  as  they  apply  to  management 
problems  including  measures  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  variability  and  simple  cor- 
relational techniques.  The  use  of  statistics  as  a  management  tool  is  illustrated  in  class 
problems. 

—Fall  only. 

lA  36.  Quality  Control.  Credit,   SVz    semester   hours. 

This  is  not  a  course  covering  inspection  methods,  but  a  course  in  statistical  quality 
control.  "Quality",  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  course,  is  the  ability  of  any  product  or 
service  to  conform  to  specifications.  "Control"  is  simply  the  business  of  assuring  con- 
formance. Statistical  quality  control  thus  represents  by  far  the  most  economical  way  of 
controlling  the  quality  of  a  product  or  process  because  it  does  not  use  100%  inspection  to 
weed  out  defective  items  already  produced,  but  samples  the  process  or  service  to  eliminate 
the  defects  before  they  occur. 

Prerequisite:  lA  35  —Spring  only. 

lA  41-42.   Methods    Engineering.   Credit,   5    semester   hours. 

Instruction  in  methods  of  analyzing  plant  equipment,  products,  and  operations  is 
covered  in  this  course.  Process  charts,  flow  charts,  analysis  sheets,  preparation  of  sum- 
maries of  operations,  analyses  of  tools  and  requisite  equipment,  specifications  for  materials, 
the  handling  of  materials  in  process,  adapting  plants  to  new  products,  the  correlation  of 
methods  to  safety  and  health  requirements  are  some  of  the  items  considered.  Time  and 
motion  study  techniques  are  introduced  in  connection  with  many  of  these  problems. 


Industrial  Safety 

In  the  absence  of  formal  courses,  prerequisites  may  be  satisfied  by  sufficient  practical 
experience. 

S   11-12.  Industrial   Safety.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

The  approach  to  the  subject  of  industrial  safety  is  from  an  analytical  and  scientific 
viewpoint.  It  aims  to  give  a  foundation  to  the  student  upon  which  he  can  build  a  better 
knowledge  of  safety  and  accident  prevention.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  give  at 
least  two  talks  before  the  class  on  a  relevant  subject  and  present  a  written  report  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  words.  Safety  talks  of  this  course  will  be  recorded  and  played 
back  to  the  class  for  criticism  and  suggestion  in  order  to  increase  the  individual's  ability 
in  safety  presentation. 

Ofi^ered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

S   21-22.   Advanced    Industrial   Safety.    Credit,   5    semester    hours. 

The  advanced  course  covers  more  specialized  work.  In  addition  to  discussion  of 
special  hazards,  including  occupational  diseases,  it  is  expected  that  students  will,  during 
the  course  of  instruction,  be  doing  advanced  work  in  speaking  and  writing  on  safety 
subjects.  There  will  be  some  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  this  course.  The  use 
of  field  instruments  required  for  occupational  disease  studies  will  be  thoroughly  covered. 
Demonstration  of  visual  and  sound  technique  in  the  preparation  of  safety  education 
material  is  also  provided.   The  emphasis  throughout  will  be  on  creative  work. 

Offered  in  September  of  OPD  years. 

Prerequisite:  S  11-12. 

Mathematics 

M  1-2.  Basic  Mathematics  I.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  in  mathematical  methods  represents  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra 
and  the  application  of  these  operations  to  problems.  Topics  discussed  include  the  theory 
of  c(|uations,  factoring,  and  fractions.  In  geometry  the  concept  of  proof  is  emphasized  and 
applied,  and  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are  considered. 
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M  3-4.  Basic  Mathematics  II.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  study  of  algcl)ia  is  continued  in  this  (ouise  and  includes  the  following  sidijccts: 
the  (]uadratic  cciuation,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  antl  the  trigonometry  of  the  right 
triangle.  In  geometry  the  cirde  is  discussed  and  sindied.  and  consideration  is  gi\en  to 
similar   figures  and  areas. 

I'rerecjuisite:  M  1-2,  or  e(|ui\akni. 

M.  13.  Trigonometry.    Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

This  course  is  dexotcd  entirely  to  the  study  of  trigonometry.  The  topics  studied  in- 
chide  trigonometric  functions,  fundamental  relations,  solutions  of  right  and  oblique  tri- 
angles, trigonometric  reductions,  angular  measure,  graphs  of  the  functions,  composite 
angles,  inverse  functions  and  logarithms. 

Prerccjuisitcs:  M  .'?-4  or  equivalent.  —Fall  onlv 

M  14.  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry.    Credit,  2 'A   semester  hours. 

The  fundamental  operations  of  algebra  are  thoroughly  reviewed  and  various  topics 
such  as  the  fimction  concept,  variation,  synthetic  division,  complex  numbers  are  studied. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  solution  of  word  problems.  The  analytic  geometry  of 
the  straight  line,  circle  and  parabola  is  studied  in   detail. 

I'lcretjuisites:  M  .">- 1  or  ec|ui\alent.  —Spring  ordv 

M  21.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

In  this  course,  the  limit  concept,  the  derivative  and  its  applications  to  problems 
involving  maxima  and  minima  are  carefully  studied.  The  differentiation  and  integration 
of  the  power  function  are  studied  concurrently  and  are  applied  to  problems  in  physics 
and  science.  These  include  areas,  volumes  of  revolution,  centroitls  and  moments  of  inertia 
of  plane  and  solids  of  revolution,  and  diflerentials. 

Prerequisite:   M   13-14. 

.M  22.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    Credit,  2V'2   semester  hours. 

The  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  trigonometric  exponential,  and  logarithmic 
functions  are  carefully  studied.  These  fimctions  are  then  applied  to  problems  which 
include  differentials,  maxima  and  minima,  area,  volumes  of  revolution,  and  ccntroids  of 
plane  and  solids  of  revolution. 

Prerequisite:   M  21. 

Metallurgy 

Mt    31-32.    Non-ferrous   Metallurgy.    Credit,    5    semester    hours. 

I  he  physical  metallurgy  of  alinninum,  magnesiinn,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  lead,  tin  and 
ilieir  allovs  is  covered  bv  lecture,  discussion  and  laboratorv  work.  Melting,  alloying,  cast- 
uig,  cxtiuding,  rolling,  drawing,  and  heat  treatment  of  the  metals  are  studied  with  em- 
phasis on  I  he  efforts  of  variables  and  reasons  therefor.  Typical  mill  and  service  difficidties 
are  analv/cd  in  light  of  the  specific  fundamental  principles  involved. 

Odered  in  September  of  ODD  Neais. 

Prerequisite:  EM  2G  or  EM  2S. 

Mt  41-42.   Steels  and   Their   Heat   Treatment.   Credit,   5    semester   hours. 

The  course  covers  the  principal  grades  of  carbon  and  alloy  steels  emplovcd  for  press, 
structinal,  automotive,  tool  and  die  as  well  as  stainless  applications.  Cast  irons  arc  also 
included  as  competitive  material.  The  fundamentals  such  as  the  iron-carbon  phase  dia- 
gram, transformation  diagrams,  grain  size  and  hardcnability  arc  studied.  The  lectures  and 
discussions  are  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  where  the  student  is  trained  to  recognize 
typical  micTostructures  of  steel  as  affected  by  heat  treatment. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisites  E.M  26  or  EM  28. 
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Office  Supervision  and  Management 

OM   11-12.   Office   Organization   and   Management.   Credit,  5    semester   hours. 

This  course  considers  the  profession  of  office  supervision  and  management  by  a  study 
of  the  qualifications,  responsibilities,  and  functions  of  the  office  manager.  It  deals  with 
the  organization  of  an  office  with  respect  to  its  personnel,  physical  layout,  and  equipment. 
The  various  departments  of  an  office,  such  as  filing,  stenographic,  credit,  are  analyzed. 
The  place  and  function  of  the  office  in  the  whole  organization  of  the  business  is  studied. 
Attention  is  given  to  costs  and  budgets. 


Personnel  Supervision 

PS  22.   Fundamentals   of  Supervision.   Credit,   2V2    semester   hours. 

This  course  considers  the  problems  faced  by  the  supervisor  in  day-to-day  relations 
with  co-workers.  While  the  problems  at  all  levels  are  covered,  emphasis  is  placed  on  those 
at  the  lower  levels  of  supervision.  By  the  conference  technique,  an  application  of  the 
possible  areas  of  conflict  and  what  the  individual  supervisor  can  do  to  minimize  such 
conflicts  is  developed.  The  course  considers  factors  in  the  selection,  development,  and 
promotion  of  supervisors  and  outlines  the  qualifications  of  a  good  leader. 

Prerequisites:  lA  11-12  or  OM  11-12.  —Spring  only. 

PS   23-24.    Personnel    Administration.    Credit,    5    semester    hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  foundation  in  fundamental  concepts  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  techniques  in  the  administration  of  personnel  relations.  Whether 
the  student  approaches  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  line  supervisor,  staff  or 
office  man,  or  union  leader,  he  should  get  from  it  an  appreciation  of  common  objectives 
in  the  determination  and  administration  of  personnel  policy  in  the  treatment  of  basic 
concepts. 

The  course  covers  such  subjects  as  the  principles  of  personal  adjustment,  the  social 
organization  of  business,  motivation  and  incentives,  employee  attitudes  and  morale.  Such 
techniques  of  personnel  administration  as  interviewing,  job  analysis,  appraisal  and  place- 
ment, training,  merit  rating,  employee  relations,  and  wage  administration  are  dealt  with, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  training  technicians  in  specific  techniques,  but  to  secure  breadth 
and  depth  in  the  approach  to  personnel  problems. 

Prerequisites:  P  23-24  and  either  lA  11-12  or  OM  11-12. 

PS  41.  Management-Labor   Relations.   Credit,   2V2    semester   hours. 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  problems  involved  in  the  relations  of  management 
and  labor.  It  begins  with  a  history  of  the  labor  movement,  then  considers  the  intervention 
of  government  in  labor  relations,  and  explains  the  legal  framework  within  which  plant 
practices  evolve.  The  discussion  of  current  practices  in  negotiation,  in  grievance  handling, 
and  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  is  designed  to  bring  out  a  point  of  view  which  may 
contribute  to  a  greater  stability  in  relations.  When  possible,  guest  speakers  contrbiute 
to  the  establishment  of  that  point  of  view. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years.  —Fall  only. 

PS  42.  Conference  Leadership.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  main  objectives:  (1)  study  in  the  principles 
and  problems  peculiar  to  conducting  business  conferences,  training  conferences,  or  union- 
management  discussion  and  (2)  practice  in  conference  leadership.  Original  and  creative 
work  is  reciuired  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  practice  conferences.  The  student  may  meet 
this  requirement  by  the  completion  of  a  research  project  in  some  area  of  his  previous 
study,  or  by  submitting  adequate  conference  plans  based  upon  practical  experience  and 
research  on  his  job. 

Offered  in  February  of  ODD  years.  —Spring  only. 
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Philosophy 

Phil    11.   Philosophy.  Credit,   2V2    semester  hours. 

An  introduction  to  reflective  thinking  on  such  central  issues  of  human  life  as  man's 
place  in  the  universe,  how  we  discover  truth,  the  nature  of  beauty  and  the  good,  and  the 
basis  of  moral  choices.  Ideas  of  a  few  major  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Dewey  will  be 
presented.  Stimulation  of  individual  clear  thinking  upon  life's  most  vital  projjlems  will 
be  emphasized  in  discussion.  —Fall  only. 

Physics 

Ph    11-12.   Engineering   Physics.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  physics  for  technical  students  with  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  basic  principles  of  physics  including 
mechanics,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  electricity,  heat,  etc.  The  course  also  stresses  use 
of  the  slide  rule,  applied  mathematics  and  graphical  methods  of  presentation  and  analysis. 
Designed  to  orient  the  student  to  the  engineering  profession,  the  course  aims  to  develop 
the  habit  of  using  correct  methods  of  thinking  and  analysis  in  the  solution  of  engineering 
problems.  Not  a  laboratory  course. 

Prerequisite:  M  3-4,  or  equivalent. 

Ph   32-33.   Thermodynamics   and    Heat    Power.    Credit,    5    semester    hours. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  thermodynamics  which  covers  the  first  and  second 
laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  applications  to  general  type  problems.  With  this  ground 
work  established,  the  course  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  various  industrial  applications  of 
this  work  such  as:  fans,  blowers,  pumps,  flow  systems,  refrigeration,  and  air  conditioning, 
and  elements  of  steam  power.  A  treatment  of  heat  transfer  concludes  the  course. 

Offered  in  September  of  EVEN  years. 

Prerequisites:  Ph  11-12,  M  21-22. 

Psychology 

P  21-22.  Industrial  Psychology,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  applications  of  psychological  principles  and  knowl- 
edge to  industrial  situations.  Topics  considered  include  the  causes  of  behavior,  attitudes, 
morale,  measurements  of  proficiency,  selection  of  employee,  accjuisition  of  skills,  motiva- 
tion and  work,  fatigue,  accidents  and  physical  environment. 

Prerequisite:  P  23-24. 

P  23-24.  General  Psychology.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  important 
principles  of  human  behavior.  Topics  included  are:  motivation,  emotion,  learning,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  etc.  The  utilization  of  psychological  knowledge  in  relation  to  every- 
day hmnan  activities  will  be  emphasized. 

Sales  and  Marketing 

SM    11-12.   Principles   of   Selling.    Credit,   5    semester   hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  defniitc  techniques  and  basic  principles  of 
selling  and  how  to  get  along  with  people.  This  will  include  the  study  of:  prospect  selec- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  product,  jjre-approach  and  approach,  demonstration,  meeting  ob- 
jections, close  and  departure.  Desirable  personality  traits  of  the  salesman  are  considered. 
Types  of  people  and  how  to  handle  and  get  along  with  them  are  discussed.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sales  Department  and  its  place  in  the  whole  business  organization  are  studied. 
There  is  a  treatment  of  basic  principles  of  sales  management  inchuiing:  selection  of  sales- 
men, sales  training  program  and  policies.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  the  four  basic  types  of  sales  organizations  function  from  guest  lecturers,  field  visits 
or  by  sitting  in  at  actual  sales  meetings.  Each  student  will  have  opportunities  to  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  sell  a  given  product  by  means  of  a  class  demonstration. 
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SM  23.  Principles  of  Marketing.  Credit,  2y2   semester  hours. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producer 
to  consumer.  Buying,  selling,  transportation,  storage,  grading,  risk-taking,  financing,  and 
supplying  market  information  are  all  reviewed  to  determine  their  importance  in  the 
marketing  and  economic  structure.  —Fall  only. 

SM  24.  Marketing  Research.  Credit,  2i/<>  semester  hours. 

A  study  of  the  techni(]ues  and  methods  used  in  the  solution  of  marketing  or  distribu- 
tion problems.  The  assembling  of  data  in  the  use  of  the  results  as  a  management  tool, 
including  the  relationship  to  the  production,  sales,  advertising,  finance  and  general  admin- 
istrative functions  of  business.  —Spring  only. 

SM  33.  Advertising.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

The  fundamentals  of  non-personal,  visual  and  aural  advertising,  its  psychology  and 
economic  significance— copywriting,  art,  layout,  typography,  printing,  media  selection  and 
evaluation  of  advertising  results,  as  well  as  merchandising  techniques  are  selected  points  of 
emphasis.  -Fall  only 

SM  34.  Sales  Promotion.  Credit,  2V2   semester  hours. 

A  study  of  supplementary  sales  activities  concerned  with  stimulating  dealer  sales, 
maintaining  consumer  satisfaction  and  directly  stimulating  demand.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  preparation,  production  and  distribution  of  printed  matter  related  to  these  functions. 

—Spring  cmly 

SM  41-42.  Sales  Administration   &   Management.   Credit,   5    semester  hours. 

Consideration  is  given  to  practical  sales  management  and  the  Sales  Manager's  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  relation  to  other  departments.  Methods  of  correlating  sales,  market- 
ing and  merchandising  functions,  and  organized  structure.  Trade  distribution  channels, 
sales  policies,  agency  or  franchise  selling,  stock  turnover,  fair  trade,  together  with  the 
comparison  of  nationally  advertised  brand  selling  with  other  types.  Personnel  selection, 
sales  training,  morale  building,  compensation,  work  loads,  and  selling  tools  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  budgets,  methods  of  supervision  and  evaluation. 

Prerequisite:  SM  11-12.  SM  23-24,  SM  33-34   (SM  33-34  may  be  taken  concurrently)  . 


Science 

Sc    11-12.    Modern    Science.    Credit,    5    semester    hours. 

.\  survey  of  the  methods  of  science  and  the  place  of  physical  science  in  our  modern 
world.  The  material  covered  is  taken  from  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry  and  geology,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  physical  science  as  a  field  of  knowledge.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  develop  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and  to  provide  a  summary  for  tlie  stu- 
dent of  man"s  knowled<ie  al)out  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 


Sociology 

Soc  13-14.  Modern  Civilization.  Credit,  5   semester   hours. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  field  of  sociology.  During  the  second 
semester,  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  first  semester  is  applied  in  analyses  of  problems 
of  modern  civilization. 
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THE  DAYTIME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
1955-1956 

The  Cooperative  Program  consists  of  alternate  periods  of  study  and 
work;  therefore,  the  students  are  divided  into  two  groups— Group  A  and 
Group  B. 


Group  A 

Period  1— Study 

1955 

Last  day  of  application  Aug.   15 

Registration  Aug.  29 

Tuition  due  Aug.  29 

Day  classes  begin  Aug.  29 

Labor  Day   (holiday)  Sept.     5 

♦Evening  classes  begin  Sept.  28 

Classes  end  Oct.  21 


Group  B 

Period  1— Cooperative  Work 

1955 

Last  day  for  application  Aug.   15 

Registration  Aug.  29 

Tuition  due  Sept.   12 

Work  period  begins  Aug.  29 

*  Evening  classes  begin  Sept.  28 

Work  period  ends  Oct.  21 


Period  2— Cooperative  Work 
Work  period  begins  Oct.  24 

Work  period  ends  Dec.  23 

Vacation  Dec.  24-Jan.  1,  1956 


Period  3— Study 

Tuition  due 
Classes  begin 
Washington's  Birthday 

(holiday) 
Classes  end 


1956 

Jan.  2 
Jan.  2 

Feb.  22 
Mar.  23 


Period  4— Cooperative  Work 
Work  period  begins  Mar.  26 

Work  period  ends  Aug.  31 


Period  2— Study 
Classes  begin  Oct.  24 

Thanksgiving  (holiday)  Nov.  24-25 
Classes  end  Dec.  16 

Vacation  Dec.  16-26 

Period  3— Cooperative 


Work  period  begins    Dec. 
Work  period  ends 

Period  4— Study 

Tuition  due 

Classes  begin 

Good  Friday    (holiday) 

Memorial  Day   (holiday) 

Classes  end 


Work 

1956 

26,  1955 

Mar. 

23 

Mar. 

26 

Mar. 

26 

Mar. 

30 

May 

30 

June  15 


See  Work-Study  calendar  for  complete  evening  calendar. 
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The  Daytime  Cooperative  Program  of 
New  Haven  Y.M.C.A.  Junior  College 

Staff  Member  in  Cliarge:  C.  L.  Robkrtson 

Aims  and  Objectives 

Tiie  College  realizes  tliat  work  experience  is  a  part  of  the  learning  ex- 
perience, and  provides  in  its  program  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
explore  various  job  situations.  When  a  student  is  put  into  a  work  situation, 
he  gains  learning  there  that  will  supplement  and  complement  his  classroom 
learning.  There  is  also  the  maturing  influence  of  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  working  people.  As  yet,  there  is  no  classroom  substitute  for  the  practical 
knowledge  derived  from  experiences  of  the  day-to-day  problems  on  the  job. 
The  experience  gained  from  the  cooperative  jobs— doing  different  types  of 
work  and  discovering  the  working  conditions  on  these  jobs— assists  the 
student  in  choosing  a  field  for  his  life's  work. 

Through  the  College's  experience  in  coordinating  the  work  and  study 
of  student-employees  in  its  evening  work-study  program,  it  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  developing  young  men  and  women  who  will  enter  business 
or  industry  with  more  than  narrow  technical  skills.  Companies  look  for 
future  leaders  with  a  background  broad  enough  to  prepare  them  to  cope 
with  the  increasingly  complex  economic  and  social  problems  of  business 
today.  The  Cooperative  Program  of  studies  is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 
Its  curriculimi  provides  subjects  that  develop  the  individual  both  intel- 
lectually and  socially.  It  also  provides  the  technical  education  necessary  for 
entry  jobs  in  business  and  industry. 

The  Cooperative  Plan  of  the  College  recognizes  the  fact  that  many 
young  men  and  women  desire  to  spend  their  first  two  years  of  college  at 
home  and  then  go  on  to  a  senior  college.  Provision  is  made  in  the  program 
for  these  students  to  gain  fundamental  preparation  for  later  transfer  to  a 
senior  college. 

Schedule  of  Hours 

Classes  are  held  between  the  hours  of  8:30  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Class  periods 
may  consist  of  three  50-miniue  periods  or  two  75-minute  j^eriods  per  -^veek 
])er  course. 

Length  of  Program 

It  is  a  program  offering  alternate  j^eriods  of  study  and  work  through 
two  years.  The  operation  of  the  Cooj^erative  Plan  provides  that  half  of  the 
student  body  is  in  college  studying  at  one  time  while  the  odier  half  is  on  a 
cooperative  job  in  business  or  industry. 

The  year  is  divided  into  lour  periods.  Periods  One  and  Two.  before 
C^hristmas,  are  each  eight  weeks  in  length.  Periods  Three  and  Four,  between 
New  Year's  Day  and  the  middle  of  June,  are  each  twelve  weeks  in  length. 
Half  the  student  body  studies  in  Periods  One  and  Three  and  works  in  the 
other  two  periods.  The  other  half  of  the  student  body  studies  in  Periods 
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Two  and  Four  and  works  in  the  other  two  periods.  The  vacation  periods 
arc  divided  between  the  two  groups. 

The  Study  Period 

During  the  study  period  classes  are  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  in  the  Prospect  Street  area.  Physical 
lulucation  and  recreational  acti\  ities  are  scheduled  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  In  order 
lo  permit  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  planning  their  programs,  students 
are  permitted  to  select  technical  courses  in  the  evening,  from  courses  in 
business,  engineering,  and  management.  The  evening  subjects  meet  from 
7:15  to  y:-)0  p.m.  li  should  be  noted  that  evening  subjects,  if  elected,  meet 
continuously  from  September  through  June  regardless  of  whether  the  co- 
operative period  is  a  study  or  a  work  period.  During  each  study  quarter, 
some  academic  work  is  assigned  to  be  completed  during  the  work  period. 

The  Work  Period 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  work  period,  each  student  consults  with 
his  college  coordinator  regarding  his  job  assignment  for  the  work  period. 
(For  further  details  see  the  section  on  coordination  and  job  placement.) 
Once  the  job  assignment  is  made,  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  remain 
on  the  job  throughout  the  whole  work  period.  The  college  coordinator  is 
available  to  discuss  any  questions  or  problems  that  arise  on  the  job.  The 
additional  academic  work  assigned  during  the  study  period  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  work  period. 

Typical  Cooperative  Jobs  —  Listed  below  are  a  few  typical  jobs  on  which 

cooperative  students  might  be  placed: 

Simple  assembly  operator  Office  boy  and  girl 

Bookkeeping  and  accounting  clerk  Sales  clerk 

Time-study  clerk  File  clerk 

Expediter— "stockchaser"  Messenger 
Draftsman 

Work  Schedule  —  On  the  job,  the  work  week  will  be  determined  by  the 
individual  company.  Students  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  regular  employees. 

Cooperative  Work  Record  —  At  the  end  of  each  work  period  the  cooperat- 
ing company  furnishes  a  written  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance 
on  the  job.  This  is  used  as  an  aid  in  future  job  placement  and  in  counsel- 
ing the  student. 

Location  of  Work  —  I'he  majority  of  jobs  are  in  the  New  Haven  Area. 
However,  in  some  cases,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  work  in  the  student's  own 
locality.  Due  to  the  extra  planning  involved,  a  student  desiring  to  work 
near  his  home  should  submit  his  application  as  early  as  possible. 

Earnings  —  The  student  receives  the  "going"  rate  of  the  job  to  which  he 
is  assigned.  Although  it  is  expected  that  earnings  during  the  work  periods 
should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  tuition  costs  of  the  program,  the 
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applicant  should  be  prcjxucd  to  meet  the  initial  costs.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  average  Co-op  student's  annual  earnings  would  be  between  $600 
and  $800. 

Admission  Requirements 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  Cooperative  Program,  its  admission 
requirements  differ  in  certain  respects  from  those  of  the  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram. An  applicant  for  the  Cooperative  Program 

1.  Must  be  a  high  school  graduate  or  have  earned  a  State  High  School 
Diploma; 

2.  Must  not  have  attended  full-time  college  for  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  applying  for  the  Cooperative  Program; 

3.  Must  not  have  had  more  than  two  years  of  full-time  work  experi- 
ence; 

4.  Must  meet  the  standards  of  the  College  in  respect  to  high  school 
average; 

5.  Must  meet   the  standards  of  the   College   in   respect   to   admission 
examinations: 

6.  Must  be  physically  fit  for  undertaking  both  employment  and  study. 

Although  the  (College  prescribes  no  set  pattern  of  high  school  subjects 
as  entrance  recjuirements,  certain  high  school  subjects  are  considered  desir- 
able. See  index  headings  Admission  Requirements— Work  Study,  and  Place- 
ment Examinations. 

An  applicant  for  the  Cooperative  Program  should  be  a  graduate  of  a 
secondary  school  of  approved  standing  and  should  present  15  acceptable 
units  of  secondary  school  work. 

In  general  the  applicant  may  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  his  secondary 
school  record  when  it  shows  an  average  giade  of  "C"  or  better;  when  the 
secondary  school  subjects  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  courses  to 
be  taken  at  the  College  (and  when  the  applicant  is  recommended  by  his 
secondary  school) . 

Application  For  Admission 

Before  making  formal  application  for  admission  to  the  Cooperative 
Program,  prospective  students  may  obtain  an  interview  Avith  a  member  of 
the  staff  by  writing  or  phoning  the  college  office.  Such  an  interview  in  no 
way  commits  the  student  nor  does  it  constitute  an  application. 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  the  Cooperati\e  Program  is  made 
by  requesting  an  Application  for  the  Cooperative  Program.  Application  for 
fall  admission  should  be  submitted  before  July  2.  Registration  in  this  pro- 
gram is  limited;  therefore,  applications  submitted  after  Jidy  2  will  be  con- 
sidered only  if  the  quota  has  not  already  been  filled. 

An  aj)pli(ation  fee  of  $?>.()()  must  accompany  tlie  aj)j)li(ation  (see  index 
heading  Tuition,  Cooperative  Program)  . 
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Interview  —  The  applicant  may  be  requested  to  come  to  the  College  to  be 
interviewed.   The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  threefold: 

1.  To  discuss  the  results  of  any  examinations  taken. 

2.  To  outline  tentatively  the  courses  to  be  taken. 

3.  To  discuss  the  employment  aspect  of  the  program. 

Acceptance  of  Application  —  After  the  above  procedures  have  been  com- 
pleted, each  applicant  is  notified  by  letter  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection. 
The  applicant  confirms  his  intention  to  undertake  the  program  by  return- 
ing to  the  College  the  Acknowledgment  of  Acceptance  Form,  and  an 
acceptance  fee  of  $25.00.  This  fee  is  credited  toward  tuition  charges  for  those 
who  undertake  the  program.  However,  it  is  not  refundable. 

Registration  —  Applicants  accepted  are  notified  of  their  registration  date. 
At  registration,  forms  are  completed,  the  balance  of  the  tuition  charges  for 
one  semester  are  paid,  and  the  student  is  provided  with  a  class  schedule  and 
book  list. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  spend  their  first 
two  years  of  college  in  their  own  community  and  then  go  on  to  a  senior  col- 
lege, the  curriculum  of  the  Cooperative  Program  is  designed  to  facilitate 
transfer  of  credit  to  a  higher  institution.  Transfer  of  credit  to  another  col- 
lege, in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  among  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  will  be  determined  by  the  other  college  in  terms  of  the  achievement 
and  promise  of  the  individual  seeking  transfer.  The  institution  to  which 
transfer  is  being  made  will  also  evaluate  the  length  and  content  of  the 
courses  in  the  Cooperative  Program  in  relation  to  its  specific  requirements. 
The  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College  is  accredited  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  New  England  regional  associ- 
ation, membership  in  which  is  the  criterion  for  acceptance  of  academic  credit 
in  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 

Scholastic  Regulations 

Subject  Load  —  The  full  program  of  studies  for  a  cooperative  student  is  15 
semester  hours  per  semester  (6  courses)  plus  Physical  Education,  Orientation 
and  Coordination.  The  minimum  program  is  12i/2  semester  hours  (5 
courses) . 

In  order  to  be  graduated  wuthin  two  years,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
student  carry  a  full  program  of  courses  for  15  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester  and  that  students  of  Engineering  satisfy  by  examination  Mathe- 
matics 1-2,  Mathematics  3-4  and  English  1.  Courses  repeated  as  a  conse- 
cjuence  of  withdrawing  or  failing  extend  to  more  than  two  years  the  period 
required  to  earn  the  degree.  Courses  required  beyond  the  two  years  are 
charged  for  at  the  rates  given  in  the  table  of  tuition  charges  for  the  Work- 
Study  Program. 
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Other  Scholastic  Regulations  —  Other  scholastic  regulations  for  cooper- 
ative students  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  work-study  students,  as  described 
under  Scholastic  /iriju/rW;o7i5— Work-Study   Program. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

The  Associate  of  Science  degree  is  granted  upon 

1.  Completion  of  the  sixty  to  seventy-two  semester  hours  of  required 
study. 

2.  Completion  of  four  work  periods,  and  successful  performance  on 
cooperative  job  assignments. 

3.  Acquisition  of  a  2.0  average  Quality  Point  Ratio. 

4.  Recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

(See  page  19  for  further  details  of  graduation  requirements.) 

Advanced  Standing 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Cooperative  Program  with  ad- 
vanced standing  by  virtue  of  previous  study  in  another  program  of  this 
College  or  in  some  other  accredited  college  must  present  his  advanced  credits 
for  evaluation  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing.  The  extent  of  ad- 
vanced credit,  as  well  as  the  sequence  and  outline  of  the  required  courses 
still  to  be  taken,  will  be  determined  by  the  Committee.  All  students  who 
receive  advanced  standing  through  transfer  credit  must  complete  at  least 
thirty  semester  hours  of  study  in  the  Cooperative  Program. 

Job  Placement  and  Coordination 

Once  an  applicant  for  the  Cooperative  Program  is  found  to  be  accept- 
able imder  the  standards  of  admission  to  college  study,  the  College  im- 
mediately begins  preparation  to  place  him  in  the  business  life  of  the 
community. 

He  is  assigned  to  one  of  two  groups  of  students  who  alternate  quarterly 
in  work  and  study.  He  agrees  that  once  placed  in  a  job,  he  will  not  leave  the 
job  on  his  own  initiative  nor  attempt  to  change  his  employment  status 
without  consultation  with  his  college  coordinator.  He  receives  the  "s;oing 
rate"  of  the  job  to  which  he  is  assigned.  A  student  placed  on  a  cooperative 
job  may  "earn  his  way,"  though  that  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  die 
program. 

Placement  is  a  learning  process  in  itself.  A  job  is  a  "privilege,"  not  a 
"right."  Most  adults  spend  at  least  one-half  of  their  waking  hours  in  the 
job  environment.  The  purpose  of  placement  during  college  attendance  is 
to  relate  study  to  such  an  environment.  The  applicant  is  assisted  in  place- 
ment, but  he  himself  holds  the  key  to  success  or  failure.  Employers  will 
employ  students  to  perform  tasks  for  which  they  are  qualified  provided 
there  are  mutual  advantages  to  be  gained  from  such  employment. 

In   his  interviews  with  company   coordinators   representing  prospective 
employers,  the  characteristics  and  qualifications  of  each  student  applicant 
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are  in  competition  with  those  of  another  job  applicant.  Such  things  as 
personal  appearance,  cleanliness,  grooming,  habits  of  speech,  and  other 
personality  traits  and  attitudes  are  considered  along  with  previous  education 
and  the  results  of  entrance  tests. 

The  employer  expects  a  college  man  or  woman  in  a  cooperative 
program  to  do  better  than  an  average  employee  on  an  average  job.  He 
expects  interest,  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  intelligence,  judgment  and  responsi- 
bility. He  is  looking  for  potentialities  for  permanent  openings  which  may 
be  available  to  those  who  have  completed  their  programs  and  have  received 
their  degrees.  Naturally,  a  student  in  the  Cooperative  Program  shoidd 
reciprocate  the  cooperation  of  the  employer  and  display  a  willingness  to 
learn  in  his  dealings  with  all  his  associates  in  the  work  environment.  It  may 
be  seen  that  the  college  cannot  "guarantee"  this  enriched  experience  to 
every  student,  but  it  does  guarantee  its  best  efforts  to  make  such  experience 
possible. 

The  College  screens  all  applicants  in  terms  of  employability  as  judged 
by  recognized  tests  and  by  interviews  based  on  industrial  practice.  It  limits 
enrollment  in  the  program.  It  conducts  coordination  meetings  to  facilitate 
adjustment  to  what  employers  expect.  It  tries  to  match  the  student's  interest 
and  abilities  to  the  employer's  requirements,  and  it  works  with  company 
representatives  and  the  student  on  the  job  to  develoji  the  most  satisfactory 
cooperative  relationship  for  all  concerned. 

It  is  inevitable,  however,  that,  in  certain  cases,  successfid  placement  in 
satisfactory  cooperative  employment  may  be  delayed  by  prevailing  business 
conditions  or  for  reasons  pectdiar  to  the  individual  case.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  student  may  begin  his  study  quarter  without  placement  for  the  follow- 
ing work  quarter;  then  if  his  work  adjustment  is  still  delayed,  he  continues 
his  coordination  meeting  during  the  work  quarter  and  completes  his  aca- 
demic credit  under  the  guidance  of  his  college  counselor.  Should  placement 
be  unattainable  for  the  second  consecutive  work  period,  the  student  may 
complete  credit  for  a  college  year,  but  would  then  be  advised  to  discontinue 
the  Cooperative  Program. 

Each  student  placed  in  a  cooperative  job  is  closely  supervised  by  a 
coordinator  to  whom  he  has  been  assigned.  The  coordinators  visit  employers 
regularly.  Coordination  meetings  are  held  with  groups  of  students  at  such 
intervals  as  the  occasion  demands.  A  student  may  seek  a  conference  with 
his  coordinator  at  any  time,  but  to  avoid  job  interruption  he  should  make 
an  appointment  in  advance  for  an  evening  hour  during  the  work  period. 

Cooperative  Work  Reports  —  A  beginner  on  any  job  is  handicapped  by  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  work  environment,  of  the  essentials  of  the  job,  of 
the  use  of  equipment,  of  what  is  expected  of  him  by  other  personnel,  and 
of  methods  of  doing  business.  To  learn  of  these  things  should  be  the  first 
objective  of  a  new  employee.  Students  in  the  Cooperative  Program  when 
placed  on  new  jobs  will  be  expected  to  adjust  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to 
write  a  report  of  their  observations.  The  student  must  remember,  of  course, 
that  his  primary  obligation  to  his  employer  is  the  performance  of  those 
tasks  for  which  he  was  hired,  and  most  certainlv  the  requirement  of  a  report 
of  the  learning  process  does  not  call  for  delving  into  or  reporting  anything 
of  a  confidential  nature  concerning  the  employer's  business. 
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Relations  with  Cooperating  Companies 

In  general,  students  in  the  Cooperative  Plan  are  treated  by  the 
employer  as  regular  employees.  They  are  expected  to  perform  in  their  jobs 
as  efFectively  as  any  regular  employee  in  a  beginning  job.  However,  the  co- 
operative plan  student  is  not  a  permanent  employee.  The  College's  part  in 
the  relationship  between  student  and  cooperating  company  is 

1.  To  screen  all  applicants  and  furnish  those  most  nearly  meeting  the 
company's  specifications, 

2.  To  see  that  an  alternating  employee  is  available  to  the  company 
when  the  student  on  the  job  returns  to  the  College  for  his  next 
study  period, 

').  To  conduct  coordination  classes  to  facilitate  the  student's  adjust- 
ment to  what  his  employer  expects, 

4.  To  follow  up  with  company  representatives  and  the  student  on  the 
job  to  develop  the  most  satisfactory  cooperative  relations  for  the 
individual  company  and  student. 

In  turn,  the  employer's  part  in  the  Cooperative  Program  is 

1.  To  hire  a  cooperative  student  with  the  expectation  of  releasing  him 
for  the  succeeding  study  period, 

2.  To  request,  if  he  desires,  that  the  same  student  return  for  additional 
work  periods,  or  that  an  employed  student  be  replaced, 

3.  To  consult  with  the  college  coordinator  concerning  any  contem- 
plated change  in  employment  status, 

4.  To  pay  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  the  job, 

5.  To  give  the  College  an  appraisal  of  the  student's  performance  on 
the  job. 


Tuition  and  Fees 

THE  DAYTIME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
1955-1956 


Application  Fee  -  The  application  fee  is  $3.00,  payable  only  once,  at  time 
of  initial  application,  and  is  not  refundable  unless  applicant  is  rejected  by 
the  College. 

Acceptance  Fee  —  The  acceptance  fee  is  $25.00.  It  is  payable  when  the 
applicant  who  has  been  accepted  by  the  College  acknowledges  his  accept- 
ance and  confirms  his  intention  of  undertaking  the  program.  The  fee  is 
applied  to  tuition  charges.  It  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition  —  Tuition  is  $425.00  a  year,  payable  in  two  payments  of  $212.50 
each,  as  specified  in  the  schedule  below.  The  acceptance  fees  will  be  applied 
to  the  first  tuition  payment. 


Schedule  of  Tuition  Payment  Dates 

Group  A: 

$2 12.50- August  28,  1955 
$212.50-January  2,  1956 

Group  B: 
$212.50-September  12,  1955 
$212.50-March  26,  1956 

Refunds  —  No  refund  of  tuition  payments  will  be  made  for  withdrawal 
from  either  the  work  or  study  program,  or  for  reductions  in  the  study 
program. 

Deferred  Payments  —  In  exceptional  cases,  arrangements  for  deferred 
payments  may  be  made  through  the  college  office. 

Additional  Charges  —  Where  permission  is  granted  for  additional  courses, 
they  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $38.25  per  course  per  semester. 
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SUGGESTED   PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

Since  the  aim  of  the  Cooperative  Program  is  to  prepare  students  to  live 
a  rich  and  satisfying  life,  a  major  part  of  which  involves  earning  a  living, 
the  studies  are  built  around  a  group  of  basic  courses  with  an  opportunity 
to  undertake  specialized  study  according  to  the  individual's  interests.  A 
student  may  elect  to  pursue  introductory  study  in  the  fields  of  Business, 
Industrial  Management  or  Engineering.  In  order  to  allow  flexibility  in 
scheduling  the  courses,  each  student's  program  will  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference with  his  college  advisor.  The  following  programs  are  outlined  to 
give  examples  of  how  various  schedules  may  be  planned.  All  students  are 
required  to  take  Orientation,  Coordination  and  Physical  Training  on  a 
non-credit  basis. 

Business 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  field  of  business  have  a  selection  of 
technical  courses  to  choose  from.  In  addition  to  the  technical  business  sub- 
jects, each  student  will  spend  the  work  period  on  a  cooperative  training  job 
in  various  fields  of  business  activity.  This  will  serve  to  supplement  class- 
room studies  and  also  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  opportunities  that 
exist  in  this  particular  phase  of  business.  The  following  programs  are 
illustrations  of  typical  plans  of  studies: 


ACCOUNTING 


First  Year 


Accounting   (All-12) 

English  (E13-14C) 

Survey  of  Business  and  Industry 

(lA   13-14C) 
Sociology    (Soc  15-16C) 
General  Psychology   (P  13-14C) 
Biological  Science   (Sc  13-14C) 


Second  Year 
Accounting   (A  21-22)    or 

Cost  Accounting   (A  23-24) 
Economics    (EC  21-22C) 
English    (E  25-26C) 
Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  21-22C) 
Applied  Psvchologv   (P  25-26C) 
Physical  Science    (Sc  21-22C) 


Suggested  Co-op  Training  7065— Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Clerk 

Billing  Clerk 
General  Office  Assistant 
Inventory  Clerk 
General  Factory  Work 

SALES  AND  MARKETING 


First  Year 
Principles  of  Selling    (SM   11-12) 
Survey  of  Business  and  Industry 

(lA  13-14C) 
English   (E  13-14C) 
Sociology   (Soc  15-16C) 
GenerarPsvchology   (P  13-14C) 
Biological  Science  (Sc  13-14C) 


Second  Year 
Marketing  &  Market  .\nalvsis 
(SM  23-24) 
or   Advertising   and   Sales   Pro- 
motion   (SM   33-34) 
English    (E  25-26C) 
Economics    (Ec  21-22C) 
Political  Science   (Pol  Sc  21-22C) 
Applied  Psychology    (P  2r)-26C) 
Physical  Science    (Sc  21-22C) 


Suggested  Co-op  Training  Jobs-Sales  Clerk    (Retail) 

General  Office  .Assistant  in  a  Sales  Office 
Radio  and  Newspaper  Work 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


First  Year 
liiisincss  Finance    (BA  21-22)    oi 

Accounting    (A    11-12) 
Survev  of  Business  and  Industry 

(lA  13-14C) 
English   (E  13-14C) 
Sociology    (Soc  15-16C) 
General  Psychology   (P  13-14C) 
Biological  Science  (Sc  13-14C) 


Second  Year 
Law    of    Contracts    and    Business 

Associations    (L    11-12) 
Economics    (Ec  21-22C) 
English   (E  25-26C) 
Political  Science   (Pol  Sc  21-22C) 
Applied  Psychology    (P  25-260) 
Pliysical  Science    (Sc  21-22C) 


Suggested  Co-op  Training  7o/;5— General   Office   Assistant 

Production  Worker 
Inventory  Clerk 
Shipping  or  Receiving  Clerk 
Stockroom  Assistant 
General  Factory  Work 

I'rograms  mav  also  be  arranged  including  studv  of  the  following  s|>ecialized  fields: 
Office  Organization  and  Management 
Public  Relations 
Journalism 


Engineering 

The  concept  of  cooperative  education  originated  in  the  education  of 
engineers  and  the  plan  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  engineering  field. 
There  are  several  course  combinations  that  may  be  ^vorked  out  for  students 
who  are  interested  mainly  in  Engineering.  Individual  conferences  with  the 
student  will  determine  the  most  suitable  courses  to  be  taken  depending  on 
the  student's  objective.  The  three  following  programs  are  suggested  as 
typical  schedules  lor  the  engineering  student  and  assumes  that  Basic  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  '^-4  Avill  be  satisfied  by  examination  before  admissicjn. 


PLAN  I 


First  Year 
Engineering  ^^athematics   (M  13-14) 
Engineering  Drawing    (D  11-12) 
English    (E   13-14C) 
Survev  of   Business  and  Industrv 

(lA  13-14C) 
Sociology    (Soc  15-16C) 
General  Psychology    (P  13-14C) 


Second  Year 
Engineering  Mathematics   (M  21-22) 
Engineering  Phvsics   (Ph  11-12) 

English    (E  25-20C) 
Economics    (Ec  21-22C) 
Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  2I-22C) 
Applied  Psychology   (P  23-26C) 


PLAN  II 


First  Year 

Engineering  Physics   (Ph  11-12) 
Engineering  Drawing    (D  11-12) 
English    (E   13-14C) 
Survey  of  Business  and   Industry 

(lA  13-14C) 
Sociology    (Soc  15-16C) 
Generaf  Psychology    (P  13-14C) 


Second  Year 
Engineering  Mathematics    (Af  13-14) 
Introduction  to  Design    (D  21) 
Electrical  Survev    (EE  22) 
English    (E  25-26C) 
Economics    (Ec  21-22C) 
Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  21-22C) 
Applied  Psychology   (P  25-26C) 
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PLAN  III 


First  Vi:ak 
Engineering  Mathematics   (M  13-14) 
Engineering  Physics    (Ph   11-12) 
.Survey  oi  liusincss  anti  Industry 

(I  A  13-14C) 
English   (E  13-14) 
Sociology   (Soc  15-16C) 
General  Psychology   (P  13-14C) 


Second  Year 
Electric   &   Magnetic   Circuits 

(EE  23-24) 
Engineering  Mathematics   (M  21-22) 
English    (E  25-26C) 
Economics   (Ec  21-22C) 
Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  25-26C) 
Applied  Psychology   (P  25-26C) 


Typical  Cooperative  Jobs  jor  Engineering  Students: 
Draftsman  Expediters 

Machine  Operators  Tracers 

Assembly  Operators  Tool  Room  Assistants 

Engineering  Assistants 

Industrial  Management 

Since  World  War  II  there  have  been  rapidly  expanding  opportunities 
in  methods  engineering,  motion  and  time  study,  industrial  safety,  personnel 
and  labor  relations  and  production  control.  Ihis  has  created  a  whole  new 
area  of  work  that  lies  between  technical  engineering  and  production  jobs. 
In  order  to  meet  this  demand  three  programs  have  been  developed  at  the 
College.  In  each  program  the  student  supplements  his  classroom  study  by 
actual  job  experience  in  industry.  This  experience  is  valtiable  in  command- 
ing a  good  position  upon  graduation. 


INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTR.ATION 

This  program  is  designed  primarily  for  persons  whose  interests  are  in 
the  manufacturing  processes  of  industry.  The  courses  of  study  are  to  de- 
velop potential  young  men  for  Methods  Engineering,  Production  Control, 
Motion  and  Time  Study  or  Quality  Control. 

First  Year  Second  Year 


Cost  Control    (I A  33) 
Production    Control    (lA    34) 
Survey  of  Business  and  Industry 

(lA  13-14C) 
English    (E    13-14C) 
Sociology    (Soc  15-16C) 
General' Psychology    fP  13-14C) 
Biological  iScience    (Sol    13-14C) 


Methods  Engineering   (lA  41-42)    or 
Management  Statistics    flA  35) 
and  Quality  Control   {lA  36) 
Economics    (Ec  2I-22C) 
English    (E  25-26C) 
Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  21-22C) 
Applied  Psychology    (P  25-26C) 
Physical  Science  '(Sc  21-22C) 


PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Personnel  Administration  Program  is  designed  for  the  students  in 
terested  in  fields  of  managing  personnel. 

First  Year 
Personnel  Administration   (PS  23-24) 
Survey  of   Business   and   Industry 

(I  A   13-14C) 
English    (E   13-14C) 
Sociology    (Soc  1 3-160 
CJeneral'Psychology    (P  13-14C) 
Biological  Science    (Sc   13-14C) 


Second  ^  ear 
Management  Lahor  Relations  (PS  21) 
Conference  Leadership    (PS  42)    or 
Fundamental    of    Supervision 
(PS  22) 
English    (E  25-26C) 
Economics    (Ec  21-22C) 
Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  21-22C) 
Applied  Psychology    (P  2')-26C) 
Physical  Science  \Sc  21-22C) 
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INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 

The  College  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Industrial  Safety  education. 
In  this  option  the  student  may  secure  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  fundamentals  of  safety,  the  scientific  analysis  of  safety  problems,  a  study 
of  methods  improvement  to  eliminate  hazards,  and  some  research  and 
creative  work  in  accident  prevention. 


First  Year 
Industrial   Safety    (S    11-12) 
Siirvev  of  Business  and  Industry 

(lA  13-14C) 
English    (E  13-14C) 
Sociology   (Soc  15-16C) 
General  Psychology    (P  13-I4C) 
Biological  Science    (Sc   I3-I4C) 


Second  Year 

Advanced  Industrial  Safety   (S  21-22) 
English   (E  2r)-2GC) 
Economics    (Ec  21-22C) 
Political  Science   (Pol  Sc  2I-22C) 
Applied   Psychology    (P  25-26C) 
Physical  Science    (Sc  21-22C) 


Typical  Cooperative  Jobs  for  Industrial  Management  Students: 
Time  Study  Clerk 
Expediter-"Stockchaser" 
Junior   Safety    Engineer     (Trainee) 
Machine  Operator 
Personnel  Records  Clerk 
Assembly  Operator 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 


in 
THE  DAYTIME  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

E.    13C,   Writing    Laboratory.    Credit,    3V2    semester    hours. 

This  laboratory  toiirsc  is  clcsioiu'd  ])riiiiarily  to  help  students  learn  tf)  write  by  writ- 
ing—to develop  the  ability  lo  orgaiii/e  llioiigius  (luickly  and  effectively,  to  write  with 
speed  and  facib'ty,  and  to  use  simple  written  F.nglish.  The  laboratory  section  provides 
practice  in  applying  these  principles  to  the  writing  of  letters,  memos,  reports,  job  descrip- 
tions, and  other  business  papers. 

Prerequisite:  E  I  or  satisfactory  performance  on  English  Placement  Examination. 

E   14C.  Speaking   Laboratory.  Credit,   1  V2    semester  hours. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  speech.  'Ihe  objectives  arc: 
to  develop  in  the  student  proficiency  in  the  use  of  vocal  and  bodily  aids  in  various  speak- 
ing situalions,  and  to  help  the  student  gain  confidence  and  fluency  when  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously, as  in  group  discussions,  or  in  everyday  conversation.  Recordings  are  used 
for  self-analysis  and  criticism. 

E   25C-26C.    Literature — Cooperative    Program.    Credit,    5    semester    hours. 

A  study  of  the  four  principal  literary  types— short  story,  novel,  drama,  and  poetry.  The 
emphasis  of  the  course  is  upon  understanding  literature  as  a  means  of  expressing  and 
interpreting  human  experience.  The  works  studied  are  drawn  largely  from  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

Note:   E  25C  cairies  \^/_,  semester  hours;  E  26C  carries  3l{>  semester  hours. 

E  21C-22C.  Economics.  Credit,  5   semester  hours. 

The  course  aims  at  an  understanding  of  the  principles,  institutions,  and  practices 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  economic  system  and  activity.  Such  aspects  of  our  economy 
as  production,  price,  exchange,  and  distribution  will  be  considered.  The  course  will  exam- 
ine the  basic  economic  aspects  of  capitalism  and  the  other  "isms".  Opportunity  will  be 
offered  for  the  student  to  do  independent  work  in  the  field  of  his  own  specialized  interest. 

Note:  Ec  21C  carries  1  i/f,  semester  hours;  Ec  22C,  3i/o  semester  hours. 

lA    13C-14C.  Survey  of  Business  and   Industry— Cooperative   Program.   Credit,  5   semes- 
ter hours. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course  dealing  with  the  history  of  business  and  industry;  an 
appreciation  of  the  functions  and  responsibility  of  business  enterprise;  some  understanding 
of  the  variety  of  activities  which  go  to  make  up  our  complete  business  system;  the  prob- 
lems of  men,  materials  and  machines  that  are  involved  in  the  making  and  distribution  of 
the  product.  Through  such  a  survey  the  intent  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of  our 
highly  complex  industrial  and  business  organizations  and  how  they  fit  into  our  economic 
activity. 

Note:  IA  13C  carries  Il4  semester  hours;  lA  14C  carries  3'/  semester  hours. 


P    11C-12C.    Orientation— Cooperative    Program.    No    credit.    1    hour    per    week. 

1  ills  is  essenlially  a  group  guidance  activity  through  which  students  are  assisted  in 
1)  making  the  most  satisfactory  adjustment  to  college  life  and  study,  and  2)  establishing 
intelligent  long-range  vocational  goals  for  themselves. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  establishing  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  college  program,  with  study  technicpies,  and  with  getting  along  with  others.  Later  the 
student  sees  his  abilities,  aptitudes,  interests  and  personality  characteristics;  studies  occupa- 
tional fields,  and  is  assisted  in  using  this  information  to  arrive  at  realistic  and  intelligent 
goals  for  himself. 
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P  13C-14C.  Psychology.  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Tliis  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  important 
principles  of  human  behavior.  Topics  inckided  are:  motivation,  emotion,  learning,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  etc.  The  utilization  of  psychological  knowledge  in  relation  to  every 
day  human  activities  will  be  emphasized. 

Note:  P  13C  carries  li/o  semester  hours;  P  14C  carries  31,4  semester  hours. 

P    25C.    Mental    Hygiene— Cooperative    Program.    Credit,    1 V2    semester    hours. 

This  course  aims  to  provide  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  which  help 
the  normal  individual  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthy  mind  and  good  adjustments. 
Consideration  is  given  to  maladjustive  behavior  which  falls  within  the  range  of  normal 
behavior,  as  well  as  the  criteria  of  good  mental  health. 

P    26C.    Applied    Psychology— Cooperative    Program.    Credit,    3V2    semester    hours. 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  demonstrating  how  knowledge  of  psychology  is 
applied  in  various  social  activities  and  concerns,  such  as  education,  military  service,  busi- 
ness, industry,  crime,  law,  public  opinion,  and  propaganda. 

PE  11C-12C.    Physical  Education— Cooperative  Program.    No  credit.    2  hours  per  week. 

A  varied  physical  training  and  recreational  program  including  activities  in  the  gym 
and  swimming  pool;  games  for  fun  and  skill;  training  for  the  improvement  of  leisure 
sports  and  exercise;  acquaintance  with  various  sports  and  games  requiring  some  proficiency. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  this  program  is  required  for  graduation. 

PE  21C-22C.  Second  year— Same  as  above. 

Pol   Sc.  21C-22C.   Political    Science— Cooperative    Program.   Credit,   5   semester   hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  national  government,  party 
organization,  national  and  state  relations,  and  American  politics  as  compared  to  other 
countries  and  the  trends  in  modern  politics. 

Note:  Pol  Sc.  21C  carries  I1/2  semester  hours;  Pol  Sc.  22C  carries  3i/^  semester  hours. 

Sc    13C-14C.    Biological    Science— Cooperative    Program.    Credit,    5    semester    hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  what  the  biological  sciences  can  contribute  to 
the  students'  general  understanding  of  himself  and  of  the  world.  A  study  of  life  processes, 
fundamental  structures,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  some  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  and 
physics  upon  which  the  biological  sciences  rest  is  followed  by  surveys  of  the  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms  and  more  detailed  consideration  of  mankind. 

Note:  Sc  13C  carries  li/^  semester  hours;  Sc  14C  carries  5i/o  semester  hours. 

Sc  21C-22C.  Physical  Science.  Credit  5  semester  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  methods  of  science  and  the  place  of  physical  science  in  our  modern 
world.  The  material  covered  is  taken  from  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry  and  geology,  with 
the  emphasis  on   the  unity  of  physical  science  as  a  field  of  knowleHorp    The  airr- 
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structure,  political  organization,  religion,  etc.  During  the  second  semester  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  student  to  explore  in  greater  detail  some  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  him. 

Note:  Soc  15C  carries  li/^  semester  hours;  Soc  16C  carries  3i/^  semester  hours. 

Course  descriptions  of  elective  courses  in  Engineering,  Business  Administration  and 
Industrial  Management  will  be  found  in  section  entitled  "Description  of  Courses"  in  the 
Evening  Work-Study  section. 
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Aims 

The  special  courses  are  designed  to  jjrovide  non-credit  studies  of  general 
interest  to  adults  of  the  commimity  and  to  meet  specific  short-term  training 
needs  of  industrial  personnel.  Because  these  courses  have  arisen  to  fill  needs 
in  the  New  Haven  area,  it  is  anticipated  that  new  courses  will  be  added  to 
the  series  as  the  needs  are  recognized  and  as  the  course  materials  are 
developed. 

Schedule  of  Hours 

All  classes  meet  from  7:15  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  and  each  course  meets  one 
night  per  week  unless  otherwise  noted.  Coinses  vary  in  length  from  six 
sessions  to  seventeen  sessions.  A  complete  schedule  is  issued  in  August  and 
January. 

Admissions  Requirements 

For  certain  courses  the  only  requirement  for  admission  is  the  interest  of 
the  applicant.  For  other  courses,  the  applicant's  present  position  and  ex- 
jierience  are  the  primary  factors  considered  in  admission.  In  the  latter  case, 
admission  is  completed  by  joint  consultation  between  the  College  and  the 
company. 

Interested  persons  should  request  special  bulletins  which  the  College 
issues  for  individual  courses  in  this  division. 

Application 

The  application  card  "Application  for  Admission  to  Special  Courses" 
sliould  be  received  by  the  (College  one  week  before  the  beginning  date  of  the 
applicant's  class. 

Although  courses  are  offered,  registrations  may  sometimes  be  insuf- 
ficient to  justify  a  class  section.  In  such  cases,  registrations  may  be  held  until 
such  time  as  sufficient  einollment  warrants  giving  the  course,  or  full  refund 
of  any  payments  will  be  made  upon  request. 

Certificate  Requirements 

Certificates  are  given  at  the  successful  completion  of  each  course.  Suc- 
cessful completion  means  at  least  three-fourths  attendance  in  all  classes, 
active  class  participation,  and  verification  by  the  instructor.  All  courses  are 
non-credit  unless  credit  is  specifically  indicated  in  the  course  description. 
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COURSES  OF   STUDY 

Tlie  jolloxcing  are  typical  of  the  types  of  courses  ofjered  in  the  Division 
of  Special  Studies. 

Controls  for  Small  Plants 

The  (ourse  cxjjlorcs  ihe  need  lor  controls  and  the  necessary  records 
in  conij)anies  varying  in  size  irom  less  than  50  emplc^yees  to  250  employees. 
It  also  examines  at  vvhat  stages  verbal  and  mental  inlormation  becomes  in- 
adequate and  records  are  necessary.  No  attempt  is  made  to  develop  any 
particular  system  or  record  form.  The  course  will  cover  sales  control,  pro- 
duction control,  inventory  control,  purchasing,  and  cost  control. 

Descriptive  Geometry 

This  course  is  offered  to  train  draftsmen  cjr  those  with  adequate  draft- 
ing background  in  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  and  their  applica- 
tions in  the  design  and  layout  cjf  industrial  products.  The  course  covers  the 
representation  of  c^bjects  by  means  of  a  system  of  related  views  with  graphi- 
cal methods  of  determination  of  true  shapes  of  lines  and  planes  and  the 
clearances  or  true  angles  between  them;  j)iercing  point  and  perpendicular 
relationships:  intersections  and  developments  r^f  plane  and  curved  surfaces. 

Electroplating,  Chemistry  for 

The  course  aims  to  facilitate  the  training  of  personnel  engaged  in 
plating,  by  supj)lementing  practical  plating  exj^erience  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  theory  involved.  It  is  the  second  of  four  courses  in  the  electro- 
plating program  and  it  assumes  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

The  instruction  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  re- 
actions which  take  place  in  the  common  plating  solutions  and  provides  some 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  metals  and  reagents  encountered 
in  the  plating  industry. 

Employment  Interviewing 

The  course  covers  the  role  and  technicjue  of  the  iiiterxiewer  from  the 
basic  interview  to  actual  hiring.  Topics  include  recjuisite  of  the  successful 
interviewer,  the  unicjue  value  of  the  interview  in  the  employment  process, 
objectives  of  interviewing,  pitfalls  of  interviewing,  j^hysical  setting  for  the 
interview,  organization  of  the  employment  department,  {practices  used, 
sources  of  recruitment,  the  apjilication  form  final  interview,  intervievving 
aids,  role-playing  interviews  by  class  and  discussion  thereof,  exit  interview, 
state  and  federal  labor  laws  pertaining  to  employment. 

Engineering  Development  Seminar 

A  series  of  bi-weekly  seminars  permit  plant  managers,  chief  and  as- 
sistant chief  engineers,  department  heads  and  others  tc:)  study,  observe  and 
discuss  current  technological  developments  and  usages  in  Connecticut  in- 
dustry by  means  of  plant  visits  and  seminars. 

The  following  procedure  is  followed  at  each  seminar:  (1)  .Assemble  at 
the  plant  for  lunch,  (2)  liricfing  concerning  general  nature  of  company  by 
top  management,    (.1)    liriefing  concerning  the  process  to  be  observed  by 
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( hief  engineer  or  other  technical  officer,  (4)  Observation  of  the  process,   (5) 
Discussion  of  the  process,    (6)    Preview  of  the  next  seminar.  Each  seminar 
consists  of  persons  of  similar  jobs  and  backgrounds,  and  each  company  is 
represented  by  a  primary  registrant  who  may  bring  one  person   to  each 
seminar.  Registration  is  limited  to  fifteen  companies  or  thirty  individuals. 

Engineering  Drawing,  Basic 

Tlie  course  is  designed  for  the  apprentice  draftsman  and  trainee  and 
assumes  no  prior  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  work  is  designed  to  teach  the 
use  of  instruments,  the  fundamental  principles  of  projection,  drafting  room 
standards  and  conventions,  lettering,  selection  and  use  of  scales,  ortho- 
graphic projections,  revolutions,  developed  surfaces,  intersections  and  aux- 
iliary views,  and  the  making  and  dimensioning  of  complete  working  draw- 
ings of  simple  machine  parts. 

Graphic  Arts,  Basic 

The  course  aims  to  help  the  person  with  problems  in  publications  work 
to  better  understand  which  path  to  take  for  the  specific  job  he  has  to  do. 
The  work  covers  definition  of  terms,  type  recognition  and  effective  use,  type- 
setting processes,  photo-engraving  processes,  printing  processes  and  their 
application,  lithographic  processes,  effective  use  of  photography,  art  proc- 
esses and  color,  economies  of  design,  principles  of  lay-out  and  production, 
preparation  of  work  for  the  printer,  and  follow-up  with  the  printer.  Instruc- 
tion makes  use  of  lectures,  workshop  periods,  study  tours,  and  analysis  of 
student  problems.  Supplementary  instruction  is  given  by  visiting  experts  in 
various  subjects  covered  by  the  course. 

Graphic  Arts  Workshop 

The  workshop  is  intended  for  persons  who  have  some  basic  understand- 
ing of  how  printing  processes,  engraving,  photography,  art  and  paper  are 
used  in  producing  printed  materials,  but  who  want  to  expand  their  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  deal  with  graphic  arts  problems.  The  aim  is  to  satisfy 
as  wide  a  range  of  background  as  possible  through  the  sharing  of  experience. 
Campaigns  and  projects  are  brought  in  by  participants.  Subject  matter  en- 
compasses background,  problems  and  projects  as  they  develop  from  a  study 
of  the  two  basic  processes  of  letterpress  printing  and  offset  lithography. 
Actual  projects  are  presented  for  analysis  after  each  general  area  is  properly 
develojjed  with  the  help  of  the  coordinator  and  guest  consultants. 

Income  Tax  Code,  1954,  Comprehensive  Review 

The  course  analyzes  comprehensively  the  changes  in  income  tax  pro- 
cedure brought  about  by  the  1954  Revenue  Act  and  deals  with  the  implica- 
tions and  importance  of  these  changes  to  all  concerned  including  manage- 
ment, accountants,  tax  men,  and  other  interested  persons.  Lecture,  discus- 
sion, tax  problems  and  practice  are  used. 

Methods-Time  Measurements 

The  (ourse  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  principles  of 
this  tool  of  work  measurement  and  methods  analysis  and  to  promote  skill  for 
practical  application  of  those  principles.  The  course  discusses  the  origin  of 
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the  method,  its  principal  uses  and  its  h'nntations.  The  analysis  procedure  is 
considered  together  with  the  use  of  tlie  methods-time  data  tables.  The  basic 
motions  are  discussed  in  chronological  order.  Emphasis  is  j)laced  on  the 
predominant  purpose  of  cac  h  motion  and  the  diflerence  in  the  various  cases 
and  types  of  each,  with  demonstrations  and  motion  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  starting  and  stoj^ping  points  of  the  basic  motion.  An  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  limiting  motions  is  given,  and  the  group  practices  recording 
simultaneous  motions  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Ap- 
proximately half  the  sessions  are  devoted  to  learning  to  observe  the  funda- 
mental motions.  Then  the  method  is  applied  to  selected  assemblies  brought 
in  by  the  students.  The  fifteen-week  session  closes  with  a  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  how  time  standards  can  be  set  or  estimated  from  drawings 
and  samples. 

Production  Control 

The  following  series  of  production  control  courses  has  been  developed 
to  train  all  levels  of  employees.  Basic  Production  Control  is  designed  for 
the  trainee  and  low-level  production  control  employee  and  as  an  apprecia- 
tion course  for  foremen  and  supervisors.  Advanced  Production  Control 
covers  intensively  major  problems  involved  in  all  phases  of  production  con- 
trol and  is  intended  exclusively  for  persons  engaged  in  production  control 
work  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  production  control.  Control  Systems 
Analysis  is  intended  for  those  who  have  been  working  in  production  control 
for  some  time  and  aliords  the  opportunity  of  analysing  five  typical  systems 
in  operation. 

Basic  Production  Control 

Presents  important  elements  of  production  control  such  as  introduc- 
tion, planning,  materials  handling,  routing,  scheduling,  dispatching 
and  follow-up.  Material  covers  the  overall  functions  of  production  con- 
trol and  their  relationships. 

Advancd  Production  Control 

Part  I  pursues  intensively  major  problems  involved  in  production  plan- 
ning, routing,  scheduling,  and  machine  loading.  Part  II  pursues  in- 
tensively major  prol)lems  involved  in  dispatching  and  follow-up. 

Control  Systems  Analysis 

This  course  assumes  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
production  control  and  comprises  an  analysis  of  actual  systems  in  opera- 
tion. The  course  alternates  with  five  plant  visits  and  class  discussions 
thereof.  The  plants  visited  may  vary  but  they  are  chosen  with  the  view 
of  furnishing  the  participant  a  good  cross-section  of  types  of  production 
control  systems  in  oj)eration  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity. 

Professional  Engineers  Examination  Refresher 

Intended  to  be  a  refresher  course  with  the  primary  purpose  of  preparing 
for  the  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS  section  of  the  Professional 
Engineers  examination.  Use  of  past  examinations  and  the  working  of  prob- 
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Icms  therein  is  a  major  j)art  of  the  instruction.  Admission  is  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  take  the  Professional  Engineers  Examination  and  believe 
themselves  qualified. 

Servomechanisms 

riie  course  starts  with  a  review  of  the  applicable  theoretical  back- 
ground, l^he  analysis  of  electric  and  mechanical  systems  is  simplified  by  the 
introduction  of  the  LaPlace  transform  method.  The  analysis  of  the  system 
from  the  stability  point  of  view  is  considered.  The  Nyquist  criteria  and  the 
criteria  of  Routh,  Hurwitz,  and  Leonhard  are  stuclied.  The  problem  of 
synthesis  of  an  ec|uali/ing  network  for  the  system  which  will  allow  it  to 
meet  given  accuracy  and  stability  specifications  are  considered  in  detail. 
Both  series  and  minor  loop  techniques  are  considered.  Load  disturbances 
and  noise  problems  are  covered.  The  course  concludes  with  advanced  topics 
as  time  permits.  Admission  presupposes  at  least  one  year  of  successful  study 
in  an  accredited  college,  including  college-level  physics  and  mathematics 
through  differential  and  integral  caculus. 

Shop  Mathematics 

Three  sjjecial  courses  in  shop  mathematics  are  offered  covering  the 
essentials  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  as  applied  to  shop  problems 
as  follows: 

Shop  Math  I— Basic  Shop  Mathematics 

Review  of  fundamental  operations,  use  of  formulas,  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  geometry,  and  introduction  to 
trigonometry. 

Shop  Math  II— Intermediate  Shop  Mathematics 

To]:)i(s  include  jiositixe  and  negative  numbers,  additions,  subtractions, 
nuiliipli(ati(Mi,  and  division  of  algebraic  expressions,  s])ecial  products 
and  laboring,  fraction,  elementary  work  with  powers  and  roots.  The 
solution  of  linear  equations,  and  work  with  formulas  and  literal  equa- 
tions are  included.  The  basic  geometric  constructions  and  the  neces- 
sary theorems  and  formulas  from  plane  geometry  are  discussed  without 
formal  proofs. 

Shop  Math  III— Advanced  Shop  Mathematics 

Alter  a  short  study  ol  trigonometry,  this  coiu'se  is  devoted  to  the  solv- 
ing o(  more  complex  shoj)  problems.  Problems  are  adapted  from  en- 
gineering and  trade  journals  and  from  various  handbooks.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  present  problems  from  actual  experience. 

Speed  Reading 

The  course  uses  special  techniques  and  equij)ment  to  improve  reading 
speed  and  comprehension,  to  help  adjust  reading  to  differing  conditions 
and  jHirposes,  to  develop  skill  in  reading  technical  and  business  material, 
and  to  helf)  the  individual  read  with  more  comfort  and  satisfaction.  The 
following  are  included:    (1)    Preliminary  testing  of  eye  movement,  reading 
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speed  and  comprehension  to  determine  personal  reading  habits;  (2)  train- 
ing on  tachistoscoj^e  to  increase  width  ol  eye  sjxin  and  speed  of  f)erception; 
{■'>)  silent  reading  excn  ises  with  comprehension  tests;  (4)  training  in  skim- 
ming; (5)  use  of  Harvard  films  to  maintain  reading  rate  and  to  prevent 
needless  regression;  (6)  final  testing  of  eye  movements,  reading  speed  and 
comprehension.  The  course  is  open  to  all  interested  persons. 

Supervision 

Three  special  courses  in  supervision  have  been  developed  in  recognition 
of  the  growing  complexities  of  present-day  supervision  and  are  designed  for 
two  primary  purposes: 

1.  To  aid  the  new  supervisor  in  adjusting  to  his  new  role. 

2.  To   improve   the   supervisor's  ability   to   get   things  done    through 
people. 

Supervision  lA  and  IB  are  companion  courses  in  the  basic  principles  of 
human  relations  and  leadership  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
sjiecific  cases.  Sujjervision  II A  grew  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
better  informed  supervisors  in  the  area  of  labor  legislation. 

Supervision  lA— Relations  Between  Supervisor  and   Employees 

This  is  an  introchu  tory  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  human  rela- 
tions and  deals  with  such  topics  as:  What  human  relations  is,  current 
human  relations  of  j^roblems  and  how  they  come  about,  cause-result 
approach  to  behavior,  the  individual  and  the  grouji,  reactions  to  frus- 
tration and  the  blocking  of  motives.  Types,  functions,  and  principles 
of  interviewing  are  included. 

Supervision  IB— Situations  in  Human  Relations 

Building  on  the  j)rinciples  of  Supervision  lA,  this  course  focuses  upon 
the  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  human  relations  to  common, 
everyday  situations  encountered  on  the  job.  Through  practice  in  the 
analysis  of  typical  situations,  participants  get  an  orderly  approach  to 
the  solution  of  human  relations  problems. 

Supervision  HA— The  Supervisor  in  Labor  Relations 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  supervisor  the  important  parts  of 
the  various  laws  with  which  he  should  be  familiar,  including  such 
topics  as  the  imjjortant  points  in  federal  and  state  laws  regarding 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  \\orkmen's  comj^ensation,  social 
security,  and  handling  grievances.  Knowledge  of  this  legislation  is 
essential  to  the  supervisor's  performance. 

Time  Study 

This  series  of  time  study  course  is  designed  as  a  training  aid  to  the 
time  study  department  in  the  basic  training  of  new  men,  ami  to  jiresent  the 
material  so  that  students  will  be  produc  live  in  the  time  study  department 
sooner. 
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Time  Study  I— Making  the  Time  Study 

Introduction  to  time  study,  making  the  stop  watch  study,  element  break- 
down, continuous  and  snaj>  back  studies,  non-cyclical  elements,  foreign 
elements,  summarizing  studies,  slide  rule  practice,  pro-rating  time 
values,  what  to  include  in  the  cycle  time  and  what  to  include  as  an 
allowance,  the  effect  of  allowances  on  the  cycle  time,  how  the  calcula- 
tions are  made. 

Time  Study  II— Leveling  or  Performance  Rating 

Introduction  to  leveling,  common  types  of  rating  scales,  factory  opera- 
tions brought  to  class,  time  studies  rated,  results  checked  against  actual 
cycle  time.  Four  practice  sessions. 

Time  Study  ill— Down  Time  Study  and  Group  Study 

General  Approach  to  down  time  studies,  activity  of  man  and  machine 
charts,  introduction  to  ratio  delay  time  study,  analysis  and  discussion 
of  man-machine  studies  brought  in  by  class,  group  time  study  l)alancing 
battery  operations,  analysis  and  discussion  of  group  time  study  brought 
in  by  class. 

Time  Study  IV— Methods 

Introduction  to  flow  process  chart,  introduction  to  principles  of  motion 
economy  and  work  place  layout,  problems  in  work  place  lay-out  brought 
in  by  students,  introduction  to  right  and  left  hand  charts,  practice  in 
time  study  comparison  of  variations  of  assembly  operation  methods, 
micromotion  study. 

Traffic  Management 

Two  courses  in  traffic  management  have  been  developed  to  facilitate 
the  training  of  new  personnel  in  traffic  departments,  to  aid  longer-term  em- 
ployees to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  traffic  management, 
and  as  appreciation  type  courses  for  interested  persons.  These  courses  are 
intended  for  shipping,  receiving,  and  warehouse  personnel  and  for  manage- 
ment trainees  and  junior  executives. 

Traffic  Management  I— Introductory  Traffic  Management 

Topics  covered  in  this  course  include  rate  factors,  freight  classifications, 
rate  territories,  bills  of  lading,  packing  and  markings,  diversion  and 
reconsignment,  demurrage,  storage,  and  weights  and  weighing.  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  overall  view  of  traffic  management. 

Traffic  Management  II— Intermediate  Traffic  Management 

This  course  is  intendeci  to  teach  the  use  of  rail  and  motor  tariffs  and 
classifications  as  means  of  figuring  costs  on  daily  shipments.  Concentra- 
tion is  on  New  England  territories.  Classification  rules  are  discussed  and 
students  use  tariffs  to  obtain  rates  and  charges. 
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Traffic  Management,  General  Freight 

A  course  for  the  training  ol  traflic  managers  ofFered  in  tliree  j)arts,  each 
seventeen  weeks  in  length.  Emjihasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  actual  tariffs  in 
class  activity.  Course  may  be  taken  in  one,  two,  or  three  parts  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  student.  Part  I  includes  introduction,  bills  of  lading,  claims, 
classification  of  freight  less  carload  rules,  carload  rules.  Rule  10,  etc.,  mis- 
cellaneous rules,  motor  ( lassification  and  rules,  freight  tariffs,  commodity 
rates,  exce[)tion  to  odicial  classification,  routing  and  tracing,  weights  and 
weighing,  (ommodiiy  rates  to  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  excej>- 
tions  to  motor  classifications,  rates— southern  points.  Parts  II  and  III  include 
thirty-three  additional  topics,  a  specific  list  of  which  will  be  furnished  upon 
recjuest.  Course  ofFered  in  conjunction  -with  the  Traffic  Managers  Institute 
of  New  York  City. 

Traffic,  Motor  Freight 

This  is  a  comprehensi\e  course  giving  actual  training  in  mcjtor  carrier 
traffic  management  fundamentals,  including  detailed  study  of  motor  carrier 
rates,  classifications  and  tariffs  together  with  rate-making  jjrocedures.  Em- 
phasis is  on  tariffs  used  by  the  motor  carrier  industry  in  New  England.  It  is 
preFeral:)le  that  those  interested  in  Motor  Freight  TrafFic  be  engaged  in  trans- 
portation while  taking  the  course. 

Writing  Workshop 

A  seminar  for  students  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  style  of 
writing,  whether  they  are  beginners  or  professionals,  by  a  study  of  tecliniques 
and  methods  and  by  self-criticism.  Students  may  submit  material  in  any 
form— short  story,  essay,  poetry,  drama,  biography— to  be  read  to  the  class 
and  criticized  by  both  class  and  instructor.  Special  projects  in  creative 
writing  may  also  be  carried  out  by  individual  students  with  the  instructor's 
approval.  The  standard  aimed  at  is  professional.  Open  to  all  interested 
persons. 
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AcHORN,  L.  T.  Traffic  Management 

Bay  Path  Institute 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  Adley  Express  Company 

Booth,  C.  E.  Professio7ial  Engineers'  Examination  Refresher  Course 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University 
Registered  Prolessional  Engineer;  Westcott  &  Mapes,  Inc. 

Broekhuysen,  Egbert  Time  Study 

M.E.  and  E.E.,  Technical  College  of  Amsterdam 
Plant  Manager,  Micromatic  Home  Corporation 

Chir(;\vin,  Robert  H.,  Jr.  Methods-Time  Measurement 

funior  College  of  Commerce 
Chief  Methods  and  Time  Study  Engineer,  Greist  Manufacturing  Co. 

Christian,  Ren  a  G.  Speed  Reading 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  King's  College,  London 

Early,  Ann  Marh^  Speed  Reading 

A.B.,  Clark  University;  A.M.T.,  Radcliffe  College 
Teacher,  Branford  Public  Schools 

Fischer,  Frederick  F.  Income  Tax  Code  Review 

B.C. A.,  Northeastern  University 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Partner  in  Baker,  Goodyear  and  Company 

Foley,  Edward  F.,  Jr.  Electroplating 

B.S.,  Columbia  University 
Research  Chemist,  Enthone  Company 

Gibson,  John  E.  Servomeclianisms 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.E.  in  E.E.,  Yale  University 
Instructor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University 

GoEKi.i.R,  Frank  J.  Supervision 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Plant  Supervisor— Training,  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 

Hunt,  Leigh  W.  Engineering  Draxoing 

Assistant  Chief  Draftsman,  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company, 
Inc.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

KissELL,  Donald  D.  Shop  Mathematics 

B.S.E.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.E.,  Yale  University 
Structural  designer,  Westcott  and  Mapes,  Inc. 
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MacLearn,  John  T.  Supervision 

M.A.,  Temple  Unixersiiy;  University  of  (lonncdic  ut;  Harvard  Graduate 

School  ot  Business 
Traffic  Department,  Supervisor  ot  Training,  Southern   Xew  England 

Telephone  Gompany 

Marks,  Percy  Writing  Workshop 

B.L.,  University  of  California;  A.M.,  Harvard  University 

Marshall,  Alice  G.  Employmenl  Interviewing 

A.B.,  University  of  California 
Manager,  New  Haven  Office,  Connecticut  State  Employment  Service 

MiLLETT,  Harold  F.  Supenision 

B.S.,  Bates  College 

Plant   Training   Department,    Supervising   Instructor,    Southern    Xew 
England  Telephone  Company 

Neprash,  Serge  P.  Traffic  Management 

B.S.,    University   of    Pennsylvania,    Wharton    School    of    Finance    and 

Commerce 
Assistant  Traffic  Manager,  Armstrong  Rubber  Company 

Parker,  Lawrence  Production  Control 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Tufts  College;  Rutgers  University 
Assistant  Production  Control  Manager,  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company 

Roddy,  Frank  M.  Siipewision 

B.A.,  Boston  College 
Labor  Supervisor,  American  Brass  Company,  Ansonia 

Shewbridge,  Harry  Time  Study 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;   New  York  University 
Assistant  Chief  Time  Study  Engineer,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company, 
Waterbury 

Wolff,  Lucien  Time  Study 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Methods  Engineer,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
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The  School  of  Executive  Development 

Staff  Man  in  Charge:  Charles  Off 


The  School  of  Executive  Development  is  a  four-year  training  program 
to  supplement  the  work  experience  of  eligible  managerial  employees  and 
to  develop  skills  essential  to  executive  action  in  firms  of  the  New  Haven  area. 

Origin  and  Purpose 

The  School  of  Executive  Development  at  New  Haven  College  originated 
in  company  requests,  received  over  a  period  of  several  years,  for  a  program 
of  management  studies  for  junior  and  middle  level  executives.  With  valua- 
ble assistance  from  educators  and  industrialists  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  where 
a  similar  program  has  operated  successfully  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, the  College  developed  suggested  instructional  materials  for  a  four-year 
program.  This  material  was  discussed  with  an  advisory  committee  of  in- 
dustrial training  directors  and  at  a  meeting  of  34  executives.  Both  groups 
expressed  a  need  for  the  program,  and  the  first  class  of  25  was  started  in 
January,  1953. 

This  program  brings  together,  for  management  studies  under  capable 
leadership,  men  from  various  companies  and  institutions  who  have  posi- 
tions between  the  levels  of  departmental  foremen  and  top  management,  or 
men  who  are  next  in  line  and  are  being  prepared  for  departmental  responsi- 
bility. These  are  in  such  departments  as  production,  cost  control,  quality 
control,  sales,  methods,  purchasing,  industrial  relations,  engineering  and 
accounting.  The  men,  through  working  together,  learn  from  each  other  and 
are  stimulated  to  keep  on  learning.  From  their  studies  they  are  able  to 
obtain  meaning  which  was  impossible  for  them  to  recognize  in  earlier 
schooling.  Furthermore,  previous  learning  is  refreshed  at  a  time  when  the 
men  are  ready  to  use  it. 

Schedule  of  Hours 

Classes  are  scheduled  one  day  a  week  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m. 

Classes  meet  from  September  to  May  with  customary  school  holidays 
observed. 

Admission  Requirements 

Prospective  enrollees  in  the  program  are  nominated  by  the  company 
and  are  admitted  following  approval  by  the  College. 

Membership  is  limited  to  25  in  each  year's  class.  To  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate, a  person  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  a  mature  individual  with  experience  in  business  or 
industry  appropriate  to  the  aims  of  the  program. 

2.  His  level  of  employment  should  be  assistant  department  head  or 
higher. 

3.  He  must  be  nominated  by  his  company,  approved  by  the  College, 
and  show  evidence  of  a  desire  to  participate. 
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4.    He  must  show  a  likelihood  of  completing  the  four  year  program. 

One  to  four  participants  from  a  company  may  be  enrolled  in  any  one 
beginning  class,  which  then  meets  on  the  regular  schedule  over  the  four-year 
period. 

Organization  of  the  Program 

The  executive  development  program  is  guided  by  a  14-man  advisory 
committee  of  executives  from  New  Haven  area  business  and  industry.  This 
committee  reviews  all  development  work  and  assists  in  the  general  operation 
of  the  School.  One  of  the  committee  members  serves  as  technical  adviser,  and 
college  coordination  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  college  administrative 
staff. 

Each  class  in  the  School  elects  its  own  steering  committee  to  represent 
the  participants  in  assisting  the  college  with  evaluation  of  content  and  pro- 
cedures and  in  the  organization  of  social  activities  and  special  projects. 

Tuition 

The  tuition  charge  is  $150.00  per  man  per  year  except  for  companies 
which  have  formal  training  agreements  with  the  College,  in  which  case  the 
tuition  is  $100.00  per  man  per  year. 

Application 

Preference  for  enrollment  in  a  new  class  is  given  to  companies  cur- 
rently participating  providing  that  reservations  are  known  to  the  College 
by  mid-April,  with  final  applications  submitted  not  later  than  mid-May. 

Applications  from  new  companies  must  be  submitted  by  mid-May  and 
will  be  considered  in  order  of  application  as  the  class  quota  permits. 

Courses  of  Study 

First  Year 

Ejjective  Self-Expression  is  a  course  in  speech,  conference  training,  and 
committee  participation.  It  is  speech  studied  in  terms  of  expressing 
oneself  in  everyday  situations  to  meet  ordinary  business  needs. 
Speed  Reading  improves  reading  speed  and  comprehension,  helps  ad- 
just reading  to  differing  conditions  and  purposes,  and  develops  skill  in 
reading  technical  and  business  material. 

Second  Year 

Human  Relations  in  Industry,  affords  an  examination  of  a  series  of 
inter-personal  situations  to  bring  out  the  factors  involved,  and  to 
illustrate  effective  techniques  which  were,  or  might  have  been,  utilized 
in  each  case. 

Economics  is  a  study  of  several  of  the  pressing  national  and  inter- 
national problems  facing  our  economy,  such  as  rapid  growth,  inflation, 
taxes,  national  debt,  rearmament,  the  inter-nation  challenge  of  socialism 
and  communism,  and  aid  to  other  countries. 
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Third  Year 

Economics  of  the  Firm  examines  the  problems  of  the  firm  and  the 
national  economy  and  studies  the  functions  of  management,  the  cor- 
porate structure,  types  of  business,  organization,  and  such  problems  as 
the  use  of  patents,  the  relation  of  the  firm  to  the  community,  and  cer- 
tain effects  of  government  regulations. 

Production  Management  traces  the  problem  from  product  design,  plant 
layout,  and  work  flow  to  methods  improvement,  and  finally  to  schedul- 
ing and  control. 

Buying  and  Selling  Practices  provides  an  insight  into  the  marketing  and 
procurement  problems  of  the  firm  as  they  relate  to  production. 

Fourth  Year 

Personnel  Administration  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  problems  of 
manpower  management,  including  federal  and  state  regulation  of  em- 
ployment practices,  medical  and  personal  services,  and  the  implications 
of  a  contractual  relationship  with  the  workers. 

Report  and  Policy  Formation  examines  problems  of  policy  writing  and 
affords  the  student  a  review  of  the  materials  studied  throughout  the 
entire  program. 
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Broekhuysen,  Egbert  Production  Management 

M.E.  and  E.E.,  Technical  College  of  Amsterdam 
Plant  Manager,  Micromatic  Hone  Corporation 

Christian,  Rena  G.  Speed  Reading 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  King's  College,  London 

Harvey,  Eleanor  Elective  Self-Expression 

B.L.I.,  Emerson  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University 
Speech  and  Hearing  Consultant,  New  Haven  Public  Schools 

MacLearn,  John  T.  Human  Relations 

B.S.C.,  M.A.,  Temple  University 
Traffic  Training  Supervisor,  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 

Martin,  Everett  W.  Effective  Self-Expression 

B.S.,  Harvard  University 
Director  of  Educational  Projects,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Miller,  John  Perry  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  Economics, 
Yale  University 


Index  of  Course  Descriptions 

(Italicized   courses  grant   no  college  credit) 


Accounting  56,  57 

Advanced   (A  31)  56 

Advanced    (A  32)  57 

Intermediate   (A  21-22)  56 

Introductory    (A   11-12)  56 

Auditing  (A  33-34)  57 

C.P.A.  Problems   (A  43-44)  57 

Cost  Accounting   (A  23-24)  56 
Income  Tax  Procedure    (A  41-42)        57 

A.  C.  Machines   (EE  41-42)  60 

Advertising  and  Sales 

Promotion    (SM  33-34)  68 

Algebra  64,  65 

Alternating  Current  Circuits  60 

Applied  Psychology   (P  25C-26C)  84 

Auditing  (A  33-34)  57 

Biological  Science   (Sc  13C-14C)  84 

Business  Administration  57 

Business  Finance   (BA  21-22)  57 

Public  Relations    (BA  31-32)  57 

Survey  of  Business  and  Industry 

(I  A  13C-14C)  83 

Business  Finance   (BA  21-22)  57 

Business  Law  58 
Law  of  Commercial  Paper  and 

Bankruptcy    (L  22)  58 
Law  of  Contracts  and  Business 

Associations   (L  11-12)  58 

Law  of  Sales   (L  21)  58 

Buying  and  Selling  Practices  100 

Calculus    (M   21-22)  65 

Chemistry  58 

Inorganic  Chemistry    (Ch  21-22)  58 

Chemistiy  for  Electroplating  87 
Communications  Circuits  (EE  45-46)       61 

Conference  Leadership   (PS  42)  66 

Control  Systems  Analysis  89 

Controls  for  Small  Plants  87 

Coordination    (I A   15C-16C)  83 

Cost  Accounting   (A  23-24)  56 

Cost  Control   (lA  33)  56 

C.P.A.  Problems    (A  43-44)  57 

Descriptive  Geometry  87 
Design   (see  Drawing  and  Design) 
Direct  Current  Machines   (EE  35-36)      60 
Drawing  and  Design                               58,  59 

Engineering  Drawing    (D  11-12)  58 

Introduction  to  Design   (D  21)  59 


Machine  Design,  Advanced 

(D  41-42)  59 
Machine  Design,  Elementary 

(D  33-34)  59 
Tool  Design,  Advanced  (D  45-46)  59 
Tool  Design,  Elementary   (D  35-36)      59 

Drawing,  Engineering  88 

Dynamics  of  Machinery    (EM  34)  62 

Economics  (Ec  33-34)    (Ec21C-22C)  59,83 

Economics  of  the  Firm  100 

Effective  Self  Expression  99 
Electrical  Survey  for  Engineers 

(EE  22)  60 

Electricity  60,  61 
Alternating  Current  Circuits 

(EE  31-32)  60 

A.  C.  Machines  (EE  41-42)  60 
Communications  Circuits  (EE  45-46)  61 
Direct  Current  Machines  (EE  35-36)  60 
Electric  and  Magnetic  Circuits 

(EE  23-24)  60 
Electric  Power  Transmission 

(EE  37-38)  60 
Electrical  Survey  for  Engineers 

(EE  22)  60 

Electronics,  Advanced   (EE  47-48)         61 

Electronics,  Elementary    (EE  43-44)      61 

Electroplating,   Chemistry  for  87 

E)nployment  Interviewi7jg  87 

Engiiieering  Development  Seminar  87 

Engineering  Drawing  58 

Engineering  Drawing,  Basic  88 

Engineering  Materials    (EM  26)  61 

Engineering  Physics   (Ph  11-12)  67 

Engineering  Mechanics  61,  62 

Dynamics  of  Machinery    (EM  34)  62 

Engineering  Materials    (EM  26)  61 

Mechanical  Processes    (EM  23)  61 

Mechanics  (EM  27)  62 

Mechanisms    (EM  33)  62 

Strength  of  Materials   (EM  28)  62 

Engineers,   Professional  89 

Examination  Refresher 

English                                               62,  63,  83 

Grammar  Laboratory    (E  1.)  62 

Journalism    (E  21-22)  63 

Literature    (E  25C-26C)  83 

Modern  Literature  (E  18)  63 
Speaking  Laboratory    (E  14) 

(E  14C)  63,  83 
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Writing  Laboratory   (E  13) 

(E  13C)  62,  83 

Fundamentals  of  Supervision   (PS  22)     66 

Geometry,  Descriptive  87 

Grammar  Laboratory    (El)  62 

Graphic  Arts 

Basic  88 

Workshop  88 

Heat  Power,  Thermodynamics  and  67 

Heat  Treatment,  Steels  and  Their  65 

Human  Relations 

In  Supervision  91 

In  Industry  99 

Income  Tax  Code,  1954,  Review  88 

Income  Tax  Procedure   (A  41-42)  57 

Industrial  Administration  63,  64 

Coordination   (lA  15CT6C)  83 

Cost  Control   (lA  33)  63 
Industrial  Organization  and 

Management   (lA  1M2)  63 

Management  Statistics    (lA  35)  64 

Methods  Engineering  (I A  41-42)  64 

Production  Control    (lA  34)  63 

Quality  Control    (lA  36)  64 
Survey  of  Business  and  Industry 

(lA  13C-14C)  83 
Industrial  Organization  and 

Management    (lA  11-12)  63 

Industrial  Safety  64 
Advanced  Inclustrial  Safety 

(S  21-22)  64 

Industrial  Safety   (S  11-12)  64 

Inorganic  Chemistry   (Ch  21-22)  58 

Intewiewing,  Employment  87 

Introduction  to  Design    (D  21)  59 

Journalism   (E  21-22)  63 

Kinematics    (see  Mechanisms)  62 

Labor  Relations  in  Supervision  91 

Law    (see  Business  Law)  58 
Literature                                                63,  83 

Machine  Design    (see  Drawing  and 

Design)  59 

Management-Labor  Relations  (PS  41)     66 

Management  Statistics   (lA  35)  64 

Marketing,  Principles    (SM  23)  68 

Marketing  Research    (SM  24)  68 

Marketing,  Sales  and  67 

Mathematics  64,  65 

Basic  Mathematics  I   (M  1-2)  64 

Basic  Mathematics  II    (M  3-4)  65 

Trigonometry    (M    13)  65 

Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry 

(M  14)  65 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

(M  21-22)  65 


Mathematics,  Shop 

Advanced  90 

Basic  90 

Intermediate  90 

Mechanical  Processes   (EM  23)  61 

Mechanics   (EM  27)  62 

Mechanisms   (EM  33)  62 

Metallurgy  65 

Non  ferrous  Metallurgy   (Mt  31-32)      65 

Steels  and  Their  Heat  Treatment 

(Mt  41-42)  65 

Methods  Engineering   (I A  41-42)  64 

Methods-Time  Measurements  88 

Modern  Civilization    (Soc  13-14)  68 

Modern  Literature   (E  18)  63 

Modern  Science   (Sc  11-12)  68 

Non-Ferrous  Metallurgy   (Mt  31-32)  65 

Office  Supervision  and  Management  66 
Office  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment (OM  11-12)  66 
Orientation    (P  11C-12C)  83 
Personnel  Administration  66 
Personnel  Administration  100 
Personnel  Supervision  66 
Conference  Leadership   (PS  42)  66 
Fundamentals  of  Supervision 

(PS  22)  66 
Management-Labor  Relations 

(PS  41)  66 
Personnel  Administration 

(PS  23-24)  66 

Philosophy   (Phil  11)  67 
Physical  Education    (PE  11C-12C), 

(PE  21C-22C)  84 

Physical  Science   (Sc  21C-22C)  84 

Physics  67 

Engineering  Physics    (Ph  11-12)  67 

Thermodynamics  and  Heat 

Power   (Ph.  32-33)  67 

Political  Science    (Pol  Sc  21C-22C)  84 
Power  Transmission,  Electric 

(EE  37-38)  60 

Production  Control   (lA  34)  63 

Production  Control 

A dvanced  89 

Basic  89 

Control  Systems  Analysis  89 

Production  Managemeyit  100 

Psychology  67 

Applied  Psychology    (P  26C)  84 

Industrial  Psychology    (P  21-22)  67 

Mental  Hygiene   (P  25C)  84 

Orientation   (P  11C-12C)  83 

Psychology    (P  23-24) 

(P  13C-14C)  67.  84 

Public  Relations  (BA  31-32)  57 
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Quality  Control    (lA  36)  64 

Rrading 

Laboratory    (E,  B)  62 
Speed                                                 90,  99 

Report  and  Policy  Formation  100 

Safety,  Industrial  64 

Sales  and  Marketing  67 
Advertising  (SM  33)  68 
Marketing  Research  (SM  24)  68 
Principles  of  Marketing  (SM  23)  68 
Sales  Promotion  (SM  34)  68 
Principles  of  Selling  (SM  11-12)  67 
Sales  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment   (SM  41-42)  68 

Science  68 
(see  also  Chemistry  and  Physics) 

Biological  Science    (Sc  13-14C)  84 

Modern  Science    (Sc  11-12)  68 

Physical  Science   (Sc  21C-22C)  84 

Servomechanisms  90 

Shop  Mathematics 

Advanced  90 

Basic  90 

Intermediate  90 

Sociology  68 

Modern  Civilization   (Soc  13-14)  68 

Sociology    (Soc  I5C-16C)  84 

Speaking  Laboratory   (E  14)  63 

Speed  Reading  90,  99 


Statistics,  Management    (lA  36)  64 

Steels  and  Their  Heat  Treatment 

(Mt  41-42)  65 

Strength  of  Materials  (EM  28)  62 

Snpen'isian 

Human  Relatiojis  91 

Labor  Relations  91 

Supervision,  Fundamentals  of   (PS  22)     66 

Survey  of  Business  and  Industry 

(I  A  13C-14C)  83 

Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Power 

(Ph  32-33)  67 

Titne  Study  91-92 

Doivn   Time  and  Group  92 

Leveling  or  Performance  92 

Making  the  92 

Methods  92 

Tool  Design,  Advanced    (D  45-46)  59 

Tool  Design,  Elementary   (D  35-36)  59 

Traffic  Management  92-93 

General  Freight  93 

Introductory  92 

Intermediate  92 

Motor  Freight  93 

Trigonometry    (M   13)  65 

\Vriting  Laboratory    (E   13)  62 

Writing  Workshop  93 
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General  Index 

See  also  Index   of  Course  Descriptions,   Page   101 


Absence  Regulations  18 
Academic  Standing  &:  Admissions, 

Committee  5 

Accotmting,  Degree  Program  in  43,  44 

Accreditation  12 

Administrative  Connnittee  5 

Administrative  Staff  5 
Admission  and  Placement 

Examinations   (Junior  College)  31,  32 

Admission   Committee  5 

Admission  Recjuiremcnts 

Daytime  Cooperative   Program  73 

Evening  \Vork-Study  Program  31,  32 

School  of  Executive  Develo|5ment  98 

Special  Studies,  Division  of  8G 

Advanced  Courses,  Admission  to  32 

Advinced  Standing,  Admission  with  33,  75 

Alumni  Association  16 
Application  for  Admission 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program  73 

Evening  Work-Study  Program  33,  34 

Assignment  to  Classes— Evening 

Work-Study  34 

Athletic  Activities  14 

Attendance  Regulations  18 

Auditors  19 

Board  of  Governors  4 

Board  of  Trustees  4 
Business  Administration 

Degree  Program  41,  42 

Business,  Program  of  41-44 
Calendars 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program  70 

Evening  Work-Study  28,  29 

Change  of  Program  25,  26 
(x)mmittees 

Academic  Standing  &  Admissions  5 

Administrative  5 

Faculty  Advisory  5 

Faculty  Scholarship  5 

Counseling  and  Guidance  13-15 

Courses,  Description  of 

(see  Index  of  Course  Descriptions)     101 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program  83,  84 

Evening  Work-Study  Program  56-68 


School  of  Executive  Develop- 
ment 99,  100 

Special  Courses,  Division  of  86-93 

Credit,  Transferability  12 

Credit,  Transfer  of  33 

Crediting  Examination  33 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program  71-85 

Acceptance  of  Application  74 

Advanced  Standing  75 

Admission  Reciuirements  73 
Aims— Daytime  Cooperative  Program   71 

Application  for  Admission  73 

Calendar  70 

Courses— See  Course  Index  101 

Degree  Requirements  75 

Earnings  72 
Job  Placement  and  Coordination    75,  76 

Jobs,  Typical  72 

Length  of  71 

Program  of  Studies  79-82 

Registration  74 
Relations  with  Cooperating 

Companies  77 

Schedules  71 

Scholastic  Regulations  74 

Study  Period  72 

Subject  Load  74 

Transfer  of  Credit  74 

Tuition  and  Fees  78 

Work  Period  72 

Work  Record  72 

Work  Reports  76 

Degree,  Requirements  for  19 
Degree  Programs  of  the  Junior 

College  12 

Dismissal  18 

Divisions  of   the   College  9 

Electrical  Engineering,  Degree 

Program  47,  48 

Engineering,  Programs  in  45-50 

Engineering  Society,  The  14 

Evening  Work-Study  Program  30-68 

Admission  Recjuirements 

Admission  and  Placement 
Examinations 

Aims  and  Objectives 

Application  for  Admission 

Calendar 

Non-Degree  Students 


31-32 

31 
30 
33 
29 
19 
Placement  Service  34,  35 

Programs  of  Study  40-54 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  19 
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Rc-Rcgistiation  31 

Schedule  of  Hours  SI 

Subject  Load  31 

Transfer  of  Credit  33 

Tuition  and  Fees  36,  37 
Examinations 

Admission  and  placement  31,  32 

Crediting  33 

Qualifying  32 

Schedule  of  28,  29 

Executive  Development,  School  of  98-100 
Faculty 

New  Haven  VMCA  Junior 

College  2I-2fi 

School  of  Executive  Development       100 

Special  Studies,  Division  of  94,  95 

Facidty  Advisory  Committee  5 

Faculty  Scholarship  Committee  5 

General   Engineering  Degree 

Program  45,  46 

General  Studies,  Degree  Program  40 

G.I.  Bill  15 

Governors,  Board  of  4 

Grade  Reports  17 

Grading  System  16 

Graduation  Recjuireraents  19,  75 

Guidance  and  Counseling  13 

High  School  Requirements  31 

History  of  the  College  8 

Honors  List  18 

Hours,  Schedvde  of 

Davtime  Cooperative  Program  71 

Evening  ^^'ork-Study  Program  31 

School  of  Executive  Development  98 

Special  Studies,  Division  of  86 

job  Placement  34,  35 

Junior  College  17 

Loans  and  Scholarships  13 

Map  of  Buildings  2 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Degree 

Program  48,  49 

Metallurgical  Engineering,  Degree 
Program 

New  Haven  VMC.\  Junior  College 

Newspaper,  Student 

Non-degree  Students 

Non-High  School  Graduates 
Admission  of 

Objectives 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program 
Evening  Work-Study  Program 

New  Ha\en  College  8 

Placement  Examinations,  Admis- 
sion and  30,  31 


50, 

51 

12 

-84 

15 

19 

32 

71 
30 

Placement  Service— Evening 

Work-Study 

34, 

,  35 

Probation 

Placement  on 

17 

Removal  of 

18 

Programs  of  Study,  Degree 

Accounting 

43 

liusiiicss  Administration 

41 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program 

79 

Electrical  Engineering 

47 

General  Engineering 

45 

General  Studies 

40 

Management 

52 

Meclianical  Engineering 

48 

Metallurgical  Engineering 

50 

Pul)lic  Law  346 

15 

Qualifying  Examination 

32 

Quality  Point  System 

17 

Readmission 

18 

Recreational  Activities 

14, 

15 

Refunds 

36, 

78 

Registration— see  Admission   Requi 
ments 

Re-Registration— Evening  Work- 
Study 

Scholarships 

Scholastic  Regulations 

School  of  Executive  Development 

Admission  Recjuirements 

Application 

Coinses  of  Study 

Faculty 

Organization  of  the  Program 

Origin  and  Purpose 

Schedule  of  Hours 

Tuition 

Social  Activities 

Special  Studies,  Division  of 

Admission  Requirements 

Aims 

Application 

Certificate  Requirements 

Courses  of  Study 

Faculty 
Staff 
State  High  School  Diploma 

Admission  by 

Student  Activities 
Student  Council 
Student  Newspaper 
Student  Personnel  Services 
Subject  Load 
Sinnraer  Session— Evening 

\Vork-Study 
Testing,  Vocational 


34 

13,  14 

16-18 

98-100 

98 

99 

99,  100 

100 

99 

98 

98 

99 

15 

86-95 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86-93 

94,  95 

5 

32 

14,  15 

14 

15 

13-15 

31,  74 

38,  39 

13 
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Transfnahility  of  Credit  12  Tuition  Loan  Fund  13 

Transfer  of  Credit  33  Veterans 

Transfer  Students                            19,  33,  75                Change  of  Program  15 

^               „        ,     ,  J                Counseling  15 

Trustees.  Board  of  4                 p^^,^j.^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^    ^.^^^  j^ 

Tuition  and  Fees                                                            Public  Law  550   (Korean  Bill)  15 

Daytime  Cooperative  Program  /8                                      •.      t>   t  .•             -.u  n 

Evening  Work-Study  Program  36  ^^^^  University,  Relations  with  9 

School  of  Executive  Development  99  Y.M.C.A.  Privileges  14 
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